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CHRISTIANITY IN THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION. 


In one of his fascinating volumes upon the Renaissance 
in Italy, Symonds thus speaks of St. Peter’s at Rome: — 

“Raised by proud and secular pontiffs, in the heyday of 
renascent humanism, it seems to wait the time when the 
high priests of a religion no longer hostile to science or 
antagonistic to the inevitable force of progress will chant 
their hymns beneath its spacious dome.” 

It is, perhaps, possible only to the latter half of this 
nineteenth century fully to conceive the hope that the 
Christian Church which some seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred years ago emerged from the wreck of social order 
attending the collapse of the Roman empire, and which, 
like its most splendid temple, was built in part by secular 
hands, should more nobly occupy the place of the Ancient 
City in giving unity to the race, to its spiritual aspiration, 
and its intellectual conquests; that it should everywhere 
draw man closer to man, and make the kingdoms of this 
world become indeed the kingdom of God and of his Christ! 

True, the thought has from the beginning been dear to 
an elect few among scholars and mystics. It appears in 
the endeavors of the early Christian apologists to show that 
the Greek masters, Socrates, Plato, and the rest, were in the 
prophetic line. The remarkable authority attached to Aris- 
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totle by the medieval schoolmen, who drew parallels between 
the philosopher of Stagira and John the Baptist, making 
Aristotle the forerunner of the Christianity of nature and 
John of the Christianity of grace, was an evident attempt 
to show that the faith of the true Church was identical with 
the vision of the eternal reason. 

Erasmus has generally received unstinted abuse —as the 
man always does who detests partisanship—for keeping 
aloof from Luther’s break with Rome, though no one hated 
the corrupt Church more intensely, or more effectively set 
its stupidities upon the pillory for all time. But he foresaw 
that a revival of dogmatic fanaticism was to be the imme- 
diate result of the Protest, that “new Presbyter would be 
but old Priest writ large,” to the lasting detriment of the 
spirit of reverence for truth and goodness for their own 
sake. Genuine rationalist as he was, he expected that such 
a spirit would in due time, if bigots could keep their hands 
from trying to steady the ark of God, take full possession of 
the Church. Who has not some time pondered over the 
difference there might have been in the course of civiliza- 
tion for the last four hundred years of unprecedented ac- 
tivity of man’s spirit, if such leaders as Erasmus hoped for 
had been raised up within the Roman Catholic Church to 
recognize that the function and opportunity of the Church 
was not to domineer over the intellect, but to educate and 
guide the moral nature; if, in. other words, the creed of 
Christendom had been made so flexible and comprehensive 
that, without receiving a single shock to its proper claim of 
being the noblest friend of sinning, sorrowing man,— the 
finest revealer of divine realities,— the Church could take 
in every principle of science, every legitimate deduction 
from history, every accomplished fact of politics, as fast as 
these became the property of the best intelligence of the 
time? The Roman Church of the fifteenth century, alas! 
was not gifted with prophecy: it was the child of the worst 
age-spirit; and all it did was to purge and live cleanly 
as to common morality. There were no vile popes and no 
flagrant offences against decency in the Church after the 
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Reformation. As to the spiritual movements of mankind, 
it has been for the most part blind and doggedly resistant. 
To this hour the Pope sulks in the Vatican, grumbling that 
Italian unity, one of the most admirable steps of modern 
statesmanship towards the elevation of man into the divine 
image, is a rebellion against the law and will of God, and a 
premeditated insult to Christianity. Thus, in his hatred of 
political liberty, he typifies that insensibility to the pres- 
ence of the Divine Spirit in living society which has ever 
characterized Christian dogmatists — sticklers for the letter 
of an ancient creed—in the Protestant as well as in the 
Catholic Church. For Luther, Calvin, and their friends 
were not much further ahead of their age than was Loyola. 
They acted quite as offensive a part in repudiating the real 
meaning of the Reformation, which was on the one hand the 
restoration of man to his native right of freedom of thought, 
and on the other the recognition that the voice of God is 
ever in the soul of man, waiting to be heard when pride, 
passion, and ignorance will consent to be silent, revelation 
being progressive, not delivered once and for all. 
Erasmus was the type of the genuine seer, of whom there 
were a few whose voices were now and then heard above 
the din of the creed-makers and sect-builders. But most 
such through the centuries only dimly guessed what is now 
coming to be frankly recognized: that, if Christianity is to 
continue to stand as the best exponent of instituted religion, 
the churches must omit from the essentials of Christianity, 
its articles of standing or falling, many of the beliefs to 
which until now many liberals as well as most of the 
orthodox have clung tenaciously. Rather, instead of using 
the imperative must, ought I not to say that the Christianity 
set forward by a large number of orthodox as well as liberal 
leaders as the body of faith which truly inherits the spirit of 
its originator, and is alone likely to fulfil the legitimate 
functions of a church, has already dropped a considerable 
number of dogmatic propositions and historical assumptions 
long deemed a vital part of Christianity ? 
The Christian religion is in the current of that process 
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to which every body of ideas and working principles is sub- 
ject, of adaptation to conditions of knowledge which have 
never before been so unmistakable in their influence upon 
the creeds. The changes to which it has been subject 
have been so many as to raise the questions: Is it indeed 
Christianity which is undergoing the evolution, and not 
some substitute dressed up by a fond affection for antiquity 
in something of the Christian garb, a changeling in the fa- 
miliar cradle? Is Christianity, honestly so called, capable 
of evolution? Is it not rather a fixed, immovable point 
of view? At least, is the time not close at hand when the 
characteristic Christian stream, whatever we may find that 
to be exactly, will so plainly join the larger river of the 
faith of reason, to which every religious system dear to a 
race of man has made its important contribution, that it 
must become simply religion ? 

The wisdom of the pioneers gave to the mighty stream 
which divides our Union midway the name of Mississippi ; 
but it is urged by modern geographers that the great drain- 
age artery of the broad basin between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies is, in truth, the Missouri, its honors having been 
usurped by a tributary. 

There are some who insist that there has been a like 
confusion of names of religious systems. However this 
may be, what has been called Christianity for eighteen cen- 
turies has steadily undergone evolution. From the simple 
apostolic creed to that of Athanasius or that of Arius; 
from the Pauline exhortation to refrain from marriage and 
secular entanglements, in view of the immediate dissolution 
of all earthly institutions, to Hildebrand’s summons of 
Henry IV. to Canossa to confess the Roman supremacy in 
Europe, there is an immense stride. The movement is by 
no means wholly backward. In some respects, it is but the 
inevitable adaptation of a religious society of the most guile- 
less, unsophisticated type to the enlarging demands of a 
world becoming more complex and tremeudous in its exac- 
tions every day. A fixed and immovable Christianity must 
have died with the collapse of the Jewish nation. It would 
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have had no word of inspiration for any community except 
that to which Jesus preached. The actual evolution began 
with Paul, and it has gone on until this hour. 

It is irrational to clamor for the Christianity of the apos- 
tolic age as the typical Christianity, or, on the other hand, 
to insist that the development has culminated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its nineteenth-century assumption of 
papal infallibility, Protestantism being a pseudo-Christian- 
ity. If it were conceivable (as it is not) that an absolute 
religion could be revealed to some person specially endowed 
to receive it, the moment of its transfer to another mind 
less perfect, or to a multitude of minds, would mark the 
beginning of an endless process of transformation. After 
the lapse of nineteen hundred years, who is capable of repro- 
ducing exactly the primitive Christian faith? And by what 
authority of reason is it asserted that the genuine Christian 
type of devotion and morality was fixed at the Council of 
Trent in 15638, and its final touches given by the Papal 
Bull, Ineffabilis Deus, of 1854? 

The process of adaptation of Christianity to its new world 
of ideas is going on in our time as it has always gone on. 
But to-day it is prodigiously accelerated by the modern 
methods and conclusions of physical science, of historical 
science, of the sciences of language and of race origins. 

The earliest and most effective of reconstructive influences 
upon Christian beliefs was the Copernican theory of astron- 
omy. This not only undermined many of the doctrines 
which the Church had drawn in part from Scripture, in 
part from the current Ptolemaic science, but it also seriously 
shook the authority of the Bible. The Christian scheme of 
redemption had, and still has, its historical support in the 
bodily ascension of Jesus into the skies, and in the emphatic 
assertion of his approaching second advent in like bodily form 
upon the clouds. The new science absolutely destroyed that 
naive conception of a material sky overhead. “Up” and 
“down,” as applied to the relation of earth to the surround- 
ing universe, are the words of childhood. So the ghostly 
underworld of Hades, where the spirits in prison waited 
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for the trump of judgment-day, and which was once visited 
by the Son of God as a part of his atonement; and the 
Gehenna separated from Paradise by a gulf, impassable to 
the body but not to the vision of the tormented, were rel- 
egated to the realm of fiction. Yet these were features of 
the Jewish cosmogony received by Jesus and his disciples. 
The ordinary reluctance of the mind to replace old notions 
which very well fit the conclusions of every-day observation 
by new ones which revolutionize all its settled theories was 
not the reason of the relentless warfare waged by the 
Church against Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler. The 
Church appreciated the fact that Christianity, upon its 
dogmatic side, was challenged in its fundamental preten- 
sions. If Copernicus was right, the Christian Church was 
a child of the human reason: it was not an infallible rev- 
elation of systematic truths. In that battle, the Church 
was routed. But practically, in its recitation of the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed, in its injunction to receive meekly 
every utterance of apostle and Master, the Christian Church 
to this hour sides with Ptolemy against Copernicus. It 
still teaches the ascent into the skies, the descent to the 
underworld, and the visible judgment-day. But so much 
the worse for the Church! 

The more important effects of the new astronomy, and 
the consequent new physics, were in preparing the way for 
the supersession of the idea of a limited mechanical deity 
by the conception of God who transcends the boundaries 
of sense, and is immanent in the universe. A tiny world, a 
few thousand miles in area, was correlated to a local God, 
and the drama of incarnation had no improbability. But 
the death of God, the mighty Maker, for man the creature’s 
sin, when the cosmos was seen to be of infinite extent, with 
countless worlds probably as precious as our own, and 
certainly of more enormous bulk and longer age, was a con- 
ception too grotesque to be entitled to be called by courtesy 
a symbol. A recent historian has epitomized the great 
movements of thought of the fifteenth century as the dis- 
covery of the world and the discovery of man, the former 
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made by Copernicus and Columbus, the latter by the re- 
vival of passion for classic literature and art,—a revival 
which not only gave a new idea of man in the past in 
downright contradiction of current Christian dogmas with 
regard to antiquity, but awakened also a tremendous con- 
fidence in the sufficiency of the native reason to find all 
necessary truth. This consciousness of a hitherto unsus- 
pected relation of the human spirit to its world was sure to 
transform all ideas of the relation of the Infinite Spirit to 
his universe. 

All that lay in germ in these early scientific discoveries 
has been more fully developed in our later day. Geology 
has proved that the earth and man have an immense an- 
tiquity. Darwin’s Origin of Species has shown that there 
is no impassable barrier betwixt man and the lower orders 
of life, and hence that there has been no special creation of 
either man or other animal forms. The problem of sin and 
evil has thus found a solution far removed from that laid 
down in the theology of the schools. A personal devil and 
demoniacal possession in all its supposititious shapes have 
joined, of course, the realm of superstitions, in which dwell 
the were-wolves, nixies, and goblins of the medizwval age. 

The stage upon which the drama of the evolution of 
morals and faith has been enacted has thus been wonder- 
fully enlarged. Presumed special divine interpositions have 
been greatly reduced in number. The subject of Christian 
miracles— whether the inclusive miracle of the solitary place 
of Christianity among human ideas and institutions as a 
perfect revelation of God or the special prodigies brought 
forward to demonstrate the peculiar Divinity of Jesus—is 
undergoing thorough reconsideration. Dean Stanley told 
his American Episcopal brethren in 1878 that “the question 
of miracles has at last reached this point, that no one would 
now make them the chief or the sole basis of the evidence 
for religious truth.” Professor A. V. G. Allen enumerates 
among the positions which are to be abandoned “ the neces- 
sity of miracles as the strongest evidences of the truth of 
a revealed religion”; and a representative of the Scottish 
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school maintains that “argument from the New Testament 
miracles to the divine origin of Christianity is justified by 
no necessity of thought, and is contradicted by every-day 
experience.” 

Such utterances are the result in part of the scienti‘ic 
spirit of our age, which Lecky has so forcibly exhibited in 
its effects upon the miracles of the Catholic Church, and in 
part of a candid weighing of facts bearing upon the histor- 
ical value of the Gospels,— facts which have long been singu- 
larly ignored. One of the positions of Strauss, which is gen. 
erally accepted in dealings with modern narratives, is that 
a miraculous interruption of the laws of nature stamps a 
story as unhistorical, or at least hampers it with extreme 
improbability. Every one must assent to this proposition 
so far as to demand that the evidence for the New Testa- 
ment miracles should be of unimpeachable strength,— the 
testimony of first-hand witnesses of clear judgment and high 
character. 

But, before we ask who wrote the Gospels, the antecedent 
improbability that any observer in the first century could 
deal with what we call miracles in a judicial spirit is 
made apparent when we consider that in Jewish circles 
as in Pagan, throughout the ancient world, and even down 
to recent times, the miraculous was the commonplace. So 
far as the assertion of honest minds of contemporaries could 
prove the raising of the dead, the healing of the sick, and 
the control of the powers of physical nature, these miracles 
were wrought constantly by saints of the Catholic Church. 
Yet to these alleged facts the vast majority of Protestants 
reply, “ The witnesses were incompetent to see and tell the 
facts!” But is not this simply an echo of Strauss’s phrase, 
“hampered with extreme improbability”? The word “im- 
possible,” we are often told, is unwarrantable in dealing with 
even the most extraordinary narratives. “In the domain of 
history,” as Balzac says, in vindication of the minute detail 
in his works of fiction, “ the impossible must be accepted for 
the sole reason that it did happen.” Give us unimpeach- 
able testimony, and we have a law. The same amount of 
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testimony, however, which satisfies us that the Lord’s Prayer 
or the parable of the Prodigal Son was uttered by Jesus 
would not beget an atom of faith that the sun was eclipsed 
or that the dead arose from their graves as a consequence 
of the Crucifixion. 

Who, then, are the witnesses to the New Testament mira- 
cles? Common rumor and universal belief are out of court: 
their reputation is shaken. Of the Four Gospels, only two 
are supposed to be the direct work of the disciples,— those 
ascribed to Matthew and John. But that Matthew and 
John were the authors of these books is so much more than 
doubtful that the burden of proof lies with the defenders of 
their genuineness. The earliest mention of Matthew is by 
Papias, about A D. 150, to this effect: “* Matthew put together 
the oracles in the Hebrew language, and each one inter- 
preted them as best he could.” This tradition is several 
times repeated in Eusebius’s ecclesiastical history, and is re- 
affirmed by Jerome. It is as good a tradition as we have in 
regard to any Gospel. . Who, then, is responsible for our 
Greek Gospel of Matthew? A translation in those days of 
free handling of texts meant a wider departure from the 
ideas of the original than now, when criticism exacts some 
sense of moral responsibility in literary work. Even upon 
the supposition that our Gospel of Matthew existed as early 
as A.D. 70, its composite, second-hand character remains 
probable. The disposition of moderate scholars like Bleek 
and Keim to reject Papias’s tradition, and still to hold that 
the Gospel of Matthew is an anonymous book, leaves the 
question of its competency as a witness to miracles in the 
same condition. 

Whatever side we may take in the controversy as to the 
date when the Fourth Gospel was recognized as canonical 
Scripture, the internal evidences are overpowering that its 
narrative is entirely subordinated to a philosophical purpose. 
It unites what is practically a new life of Jesus, compared 
with the biographies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, with 
“the Alexandro-Philonic philosophy of religion” ; and in this 
union history is dealt with in the most arbitrary fashion. 


2 
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The author of the Gospel, John the Baptist, and lesser 
persons figuring in the story, express themselves in the 
same mystical phraseology used by Jesus with regard to the 
union of the Father with the Son. This is one evidence of 
the free play of the writer’s fancy. But, if the Master’s 
words are unhesitatingly transformed, what likelihood is 
there that his acts were treated with greater reverence ? 

The conclusion of the great majority of New Testament 
critical students is that our extant material for the study of 
the Christianity of the first century consists of authentic 
traditions of Jesus’ contemporaries embedded in later biog- 
raphies written with more or less dogmatic purpose. That 
the personality of Jesus can be extricated from these dog- 
matic embellishments sufficiently to give us an impressive 
human character and the elements of a lofty spiritual relig- 
ion is universally granted. But, in the endeavor to assign 
its proper historical value to original Christianity, nothing 
is gained and much is risked in tying its moral pretensions 
to a body of unprovable legends and fragments of literature 
apparently composed with no such respect for strict truth 
as our century insists upon in the most ordinary history. 
In constructing a reasonable theory of the rise of a relig- 
ious system, we are bound to accept only the probabilities. 
If its different stages of progress are entangled with many 
things which we are compelled to pronounce delusions or 
even wilful perversions of fact in the interest of a dogma 
or of a stroke of policy, it is not our business to show 
precisely how these errors became so involved in the sys- 
tem. Let that work be for the scientific historian. If I 
am told that the miracle of Jesus’ bodily resurrection was 
universally believed by the early Church, and that, if the 
resurrection were not an irrefutable fact, primitive Chris- 
tianity is an imposture, I can readily accept the statement 
of history that the miracle was held to be at the roots of 
the life of the Church ; but I stoutly deny that the conclu- 
sion is necessary. What is and what men think they see, 
or make it for their interest to see, are quite different 
things. 
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We are learning in these later days to apply what Mat- 
thew Arnold calls “intellectual seriousness” to our study 
of Christianity. To this frame of mind, some of the so- 
called evidences of the divinity of the Christian system 
which seemed irresistible to former days are not likely 
hereafter to commend themselves. 

Is it not a commonplace of history that men may be 
honest, may have’ keen intellectual sagacity and profound 
spiritual insight, and yet have much ignorance and many 
positive moral shortcomings? Marcus Aurelius, Fénelon, 
Pascal, and Francis Bacon, to take at random certain typi- 
cal strong minds, will remain great, after we have made all 
necessary allowances for their defects in judgment or in 
character. 

It is the actual past we want, with all its imperfections 
on its head, to gain our correct picture of the divine in the 
education of the human race. In this phrase, the education 
of the human race, first given us, in its modern meaning, by 
Lessing, rather more than a hundred years ago, we have 
another of the great transforming ideas. 

The work of the fifteenth century renaissance in kindling 
reverence and enthusiasm for Greek and Roman literature, 
as containing a noble revelation of spiritual truth, has been 
carried on by that large company of scholars of our own 
century who have introduced us to the religions of India, 
Persia, Egypt, and Arabia. An acquaintance with these 
ethnic faiths has taught us to drop the old-time arrogance, 
born of ignorance, that only in the Jewish-Christian religion 
is there any conception of God, spirit, and duty which can 
redeem humanity from sin and despair, arouse generous 
ardor or impel to sacrifices for right : — 


“Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
‘ Thou must be born again’?”’ 


Touch Christianity at any point of its faith, and we find 
its thought paralleled by the yearnings of other bodies of 
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religious belief to make the life of man a channel of the 
eternal spirit of righteousness and truth. 

Comparisons have become odious betwixt the civilization 
which has been the outcome of Christianity, or rather has 
gone side by side with the development of the Church, 
and the influence of other systems born in the Orient (cradle 
of all religions) on the world’s progress. Unpleasant pict- 
ures of barbarism, of foul crimes, of hideous delusions, of 
monstrous oppressions, might easily be drawn from almost 
any epoch of Christianity. Many of these horrors have been 
the legitimate consequences of doctrines still preserved 
as characteristically Christian. Occidental civilization is 
too complex a thing to be ascribed wholly to any religion. 
Such factors as race-temperament, climate, and relative 
position of land and sea, helping to determine the pre- 
ponderant activities of nations, have had quite as impor- 
tant a part as the hand of the Christian Church in the hu- 
manizing tendencies of twenty centuries. We arrive at 
a more just view of the case by considering what would 
have been the probable destiny of Christianity if, instead 
of being transplanted from its Syrian cradle into the practi- 
cal and energetic West, there to obtain a moral vigor un- 
known to the East, its career had been confined to India 
and Arabia. 

Christianity is a leaven, the effective working of which 
depends very much upon the meal into which it is put and 
upon the fitness of the atmosphere to promote the right 
fermentation. A judicial estimate of the place of the Chris- 
tian ideal among spiritual forces would rate it as easily 
foremost. But since we have learned that it has many 
admirable rivals, none of which we are disposed to recog- 
nize as other than the product of simple human thinking, 
and all of which can be favorably compared with it in 
many features, not only in their nearness to what we deem 
the truth, but also in their influence upon the lives of their 
adherents, the conclusion must follow that 


“God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 
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and that his good way of Christianity is not essentially dif- 
ferent in its origin or in its sanctions from the other more or 
less good ways. Such a view was not possible in any wide 
degree a hundred years ago. Of course, at the time of 
formation of the theological traditions which dominate 
Christendom it was absolutely inconceivable. Ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity has been in its day as thoroughly provin- 
cial in its estimate of the moral worth of the extra- 
Christian civilizations as Mohammedanism is at this hour. 
Francis Newman has related how, in his orthodox youth, 
he was taught to see himself as he saw the heathen by a 
Mohammedan carpenter of Aleppo. “I will tell you, sir, 
how the case stands,” said the devout Mussulman, after 
listening patiently to Newman’s defence of Christianity as 
the divine revelation. “God has given to you English a 
great many good gifts. You make fine ships and sharp 
pen-knives, and good cloth and cottons; and you write and 
print many learned books,— dictionaries and grammars. All 
this is of God. But the knowledge of the true religion by 
which one may be saved God has withheld from you and has 
revealed to us.” 

The complacent Mohammedan is a type of the vast ma- 
jority of Christians at the present day. It is not unnatural 
that the faith which has stood to us for all that is holiest 
should seem the only divine revelation, just as to the little 
child there is but one true mother in all the world. But as 
we learn to know other men’s faiths and other children’s 
mothers, and discover that assurance of the perfect light 
aud the perfect love is as general as human aspiration and 
human need, our complacency is merged in admiration of 
the infinite bounty, which gives of itself so fully to each 
soul that the soul feels it must have all there is, and yet 
there is enough for every other. So Saint Augustine 
prayed, “Thou good Omnipotent, who so carest for every 
one of us as if thou caredst for him alone, and so for all as if 
all were but one.” 

The Christian Templar in Lessing’s Nathan the Wise ex- 
claims, in reverence for the Jew’s sublime magnanimity 
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under cruel wrong, “ By heavens, Nathan, you are a Chris- 
tian!” Nathan answers, “That which in your eyes makes 
me a Christian makes you in mine a Jew.” The comparison 
of religions makes us see that all (or none) must be human 
productions. The revelation of God is substantially the 
same in them and in all other systems of thought by which 
human culture has been furthered. 


“ Draw if thou canst the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


The human is the divine. Revelation comes through the 
evolution of man’s intelligence. This conviction is forcing 
itself upon orthodox Christendom, and partially explains 
the disposition among its leaders to make their last rally on 
the incarnation in Christ. 

™n the popular Christianity the incarnation implies the fall 
of Adam; the hereditary alienation from God of his descend- 
ants; the indispensableness of an Infinite Meditator, who 
therefore becomes God in a man, Jesus the Christ, who 
atones for the sins of so many of our race as believe in him; 
the liability to eternal anguish in hell of the unbelievers, the 
majority ; the Bible as the infallible statement of the scheme 
of redemption; and the organized Christian Church as the 
living instrumentality for diffusing the right knowledge of 
this scheme. These are the principal links in the chain of 
reasoning upon which the creed of Christendom is sup- 
ported. To break a single one of these destroys the whole 
chain. Several of these links, depending on historical prem- 
ises, have been hopelessly broken. Adam has disappeared 
from the pages of the book of science. If there was thus no 
fall from original innocence, but rather a steady rise from 
original savagery, then there is no universal hatred of God 
and no occasion for a special atonement. If, moreover, there 
is no Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament, properly 
speaking, no exact foretelling of the miraculous birth, if the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke are poetical addi- 
tions by a later generation, and the doctrine of the Logos in 
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the Fourth Gospel is the speculation of a disciple of Philo, 
the historical proofs of the incarnation are gone. 

Many of the positions of the later criticism concerning the 
authenticity of the Gospels are not yet absolutely estab- 
lished so as to be accepted by orthodox leaders. But there 
are some who confess the force of these criticisms, and yet 
maintain that the only refuge of Christian theism from the 
assaults of the materialistic philosophy is in the doctrine of 
the incarnation. If this idea of the incarnation of God in 
man be made a principle of reason, and not a fact of history, 
if for aman we substitute Man, then those who say that in 
that doctrine is the only corrective of scientific atheism are 
upon strong ground. Dr. Hedge has taught some of us that 
in the irony of Providence the Unitarians who believe in the 
immanent God are the spiritual descendants of Athanasius, 
not of Arius. The controversy betweeen the two ecclesias- 
tics was over the old problem of theology,— how to bridge 
the gulf between the Infinite and the finite so that man 
could truly know God as Providence, as Love, as Comforter 
and Guide. Arius said that something of God was revealed 
in his supernatural Christ, but this Son of God was still 
distant from man,— not God and not man. Athanasius as- 
serted that God was in Christ; that the two natures were in 
union ;, that God and humanity wrought together in Christ 
to accomplish the Divine redemption. The ideal man, then, 
is God’s revelation of so much of himself as mortals can 
know. The defect in the application of this Athanasian 
doctrine is that it does not permit a genuine identity of the 
human Jesus with the God Christ: it is because Jesus is 
not properly human, not a struggling, erring will, that he 
became the atoning Christ. 

The process of reasoning, again, which was behind this 
old solution of the connection of the Infinite with the finite, 
belongs to the period of belief in special creation. God 
steps out of his eternity, from time to time, to shape a 
world, a living species, an individual. This is a by-gone 
belief. The evolution of the visible universe is now the 
only doctrine which physical science will recognize. Under 
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this conception the religious mind must believe in the 
Divine Intelligence as present everywhere in the process 
of the universal unfolding. As Joseph J. Murphy has ex- 
pressed it, “The same intelligence which in an unconscious 
form guides all organic formation and all motor instincts 
finally becomes conscious in the brains of the higher animals 
and conscious of itself in man.” 

The genus man is as truly descended from an ancestry as 
the individual John or Mary. Because this lineal descen 
dant of the lowest organic structures (and possibly of inor- 
ganic shapes) is intelligent, is good, is loving, it- appears 
plainly that a guiding intelligence and goodness has been 
implicated in the universe from the first. In these latter 
days, speaking after the manner of geologists, with whom 
a hundred thousand years is a latter day, there has arrived 
a manifestation of that hitherto hidden intelligence in the 
human race, with its mixture of the base and the angelic, 
with its “ Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire.” 

The present state of the argument for Divine Intelligence 
in the visible universe, as I understand it, is that, though 
the details often seem at hap-hazard, though there is no- 
where a perfect adaptation of a creature or an organ to its 
place, but only a comparative adjustment, yet there is a 
definite and traceable progress, there is a purpose which 
has worked surely, if circuitously, from the beyinning until 
now. ‘The last result of the evolutionary process is an in- 
telligent being, man; and the lesser intelligence implies the 
greater intelligence as its source. 

The moral argument for God is that this man works, in 
the main, for good things; he grows in unselfishness, ir: 
sympathy, in devotedness to abstract principles of right and 
goodness. Does any one say nature is brutal, immoral, 
destitute of affection? We answer that man is a part of 
nature, and that the finest men aim to abolish brutality, to 
increase benevolence, to live to bless the whole. In this 
philanthropic man God reveals himself as Love. He shows 
that the far-off event to which the whole creation moves is 
that love of which, already, man has established much upon 
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the earth. The nobler individuals of our race are types of 
eventual man. These prophets of our destiny do not ex- 
haust, but suggest human possibilities. 

In this sense, God becomes the Redeemer of human sin 
and sorrow. Without these few sublime souls, he would 
appear hard and pitiless (since a great deal of human history 
is a picture of the foul and cruel); but in them he reveals 
something of himself, of his holiness, of his loving kindness, 
of his absolute impartiality and justice. This is the revela- 
tion of the spirit; and in its contemplation the hard-beset 
children of men take courage, and dedicate themselves to 
noble aims. The incarnation which fits into the hypothesis 
of evolution is, then, the revelation of God in all humanity, 
his most inspiring revelation in the elect souls of humanity. 
Place Jesus where we will,— where the evidence warrants 
our placing him in the human line,—and he is indeed 
God with us. 

Here we touch the essence of Christianity, which does 
not depend upon uncertain historical evidence. 

The Christian consciousness, so often dwelt upon by 
theologians, is simply the conviction, nourished by medita- 
tion and pure living, that the life of God is in the soul of 
man, and that Jesus, through his intense conviction of one- 
ness with God, has given special reality to this great truth. 

Through the long, dreary wilderness of sectarian bitter- 
ness and strife, through the bloody wars, the tortures of 
soul and body, the suppression of truth, the hatred of free 
inquiry, and all else that is sickening in the background of 
Christian history, the redeeming spirit, taking now one and 
now another dogmatic garment, has been the sense of the 
soul’s union with God, essentially one with him even in 
waywardness and wickedness, consciously one with him 
when most pure and unselfish in common tasks and duties. 
Such a spiritual sense has been kept alive quite as often by 
the heretics as by the orthodox. Its origin cannot be con- 
fined to Christianity ; yet from the New Testament it took 
its mightiest impulse. 

The Christian Church, in its lucid intervals,— which, I 
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suspect, have constituted a larger proportion of ecclesiasti- 
cal history than the written records would make us be- 
lieve,— organized this sense of God-with-man into great 
charities, great systems of education, great missionary en- 
terprises, in which the spread of civilization had as promi- 
nent a place as the salvation of the heathen from the wrath 
to come. 

When the Church has been led captive by the devil of 
sensual lust, of lust for secular power, or by intellectual 
blindness, the undertone of reverence for man, for man’s 
reason, for man’s right to work out his individual genius, 
has made itself heard, and done much to recall the Church 
to its true office of leading man to a knowledge of himself 
and of God in him. When Christendom has had most to 
say about the person of Jesus, and has been most strenuous 
in exalting him in the order of being, it has also been most 
truculent and inhuman, most contemptuous of any divine 
image in man’s nature, of any divinity in man’s reason. 

Outside of the Fourth Gospel, Jesus appears in the primi- 
tive tradition as the retiring prophet, whose sole aim is to 
reveal God; and the legitimate consequence of his spirit has 
best appeared whenever love for man and reverence for 
truth of every type have been set above the opinions of 
the understanding. 

To this effect, Amiel wrote in his Journal: “Jesus will 
always supply us with the best criticism of Christianity ; 
and, when Christianity has passed away, the religion of 
Jesus will in all probability survive. After Jesus as God, 
we shall come back to faith in the God of Jesus.” 

Certainly, when we remember how many so-called funda- 
mental doctrines, how many so-called necessary premises 
of Christianity, have disappeared in the march of intellect- 
ual and moral progress,— when we recall in how many in- 
stances the moral sense of men, not waiting for proofs to 
satisfy the understanding, has thrown dogmas to the winds 
in scorn of intellectual consequences,— we must come to 
the conclusion that something deeper than forms of thought 
or explicit creeds constitutes the heart of Christianity. The 
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faith in the human God is that heart. Whatsoever pertains 
to humanity, whatsoever increases man’s spiritual power, 
whether art or literature or science or industry, fits into 
the true Christianity. Its simple creed of God in man is 
flexible enough to take in any newest discovery or achieve- 
ment that reveals man to himself, and gives a hint of some 
hitherto unsuspected attribute of God. The salvation of 
Christianity, the secret of its survival when so many poi- 
sons have been taken into its system, has been the fewness 
and the simplicity of its first principles. The contact of 
God and man, their kinship, the duties of brotherhood 
which constitute the recognition and appreciation of that 
relationship, the immortal hope because man is divine,— 
these are the ideas which have survived all changes of 
knowledge. They are not of the Christian tradition alone, 
they are not impossible without the New Testament; but 
for us, born into the Christian heritage, they run their spe- 
cial roots through that region of geography which is called 
“Christendom,” and through the saints and martyrs who 
have known no other name than “ Christian.” 

If St. Peter’s is the noblest edifice we know in which to 
chant God’s praises and to prophesy man’s glory, let us be 
grateful that we have so impressive a work of art in which 
to worship, not thinking disparagingly of the humbler 
places of adoration dearer to other souls, or scorning them 
who rejoice that the groves were God’s first and greatest 
temples, and yet not in haste to abandon the cathedral 
which has so many venerable associations and so many pos- 
sibilities of touching the heart with a sense of the greatness 
and the nearness of God. 

GEoRGE A. THAYER. 
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THE FORCES EDUCATING AMERICA. 


During the last quarter of a century, three tendencies, or 
factors, of civilization have grown to almost imperial power 
in America. The first, the national sentiment, was brought 
to expression, developed, and consecrated in blood by our 
Civil War. The outcome of that tremendous struggle was 
a clearer recognition of our national resources, a fuller 
appreciation of the value of our institutions and the gran- 
deur of our destiny, and a patriotic devotion to our country, 
unexpected by many, but felt as a glad passion by all. 
The national spirit expands by exercise, and the gigantic 
efforts made to save the Union enlarged and exalted our 
feeling of patriotism. We began to see and feel our great- 
ness as a people ; and, having made such immense sacrifices 
of treasure and blood to perpetuate and purify our govern- 
ment, its institutions of freedom became endeared to us by 
a thousand sacred associations, while we realized as never 
before that we hold in trust precious and hard-won privi- 
leges and liberties which we are under bonds to perfect and 
extend by our loyalty and fidelity to future generations. 
Wherever we may look to-day, we see that American life 
has been strengthened, ennobled, and beautified by the new 
national sentiment which is making us one homogeneous 
political community inspired by a common passion for 
progress. 

The second factor, the upspringing historical conscious- 
ness, is closely associated with the national sentiment, and 
is largely due to the same causes which have produced the 
expansion of American patriotism. Fifty years ago, nobody 
seemed aware that America had any history to be known, 
or was making any history worth recording. Our colleges 
were practically destitute of all historical instruction, our 
academies paid no attention to the institutions or records of 
our own land, while our scholars were content to study 
European history and commend as models the great per- 
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sonages of Greece and Rome. Before Parkman, no one 
realized the riches of the historical field in the North-west ; 
even now New England writers only dimly appreciate the 
importance of our Southern and Western history; while the 
creation of professorships of American history and anything 
like a thorough or adequate investigation of the origins of 
American civilization fall within the last score of years. 
But, if historical interest has only recently awakened 
among us, it has developed with astonishing rapidity. We 
begin to realize that we have a past worth knowing; that 
our institutions have origins worth tracing and a story 
worth telling; that rich fields for original research still 
lie unexplored ; that this land has been the scene of heroic 
deeds comparable with any other in the world; and that 
here have toiled and triumphed men cast in as large a 
mould as the far-famed immortals of antiquity. American 
history has not only passed into the hands of a large class 
of special students, more enthusiastic and better equipped 
than their predecessors, but it has become the object of 
universal interest and popular instruction. New books on 
a wide range of topics in this department abound; a num- 
ber of periodicals devoted to this particular subject have 
been started within the last few years, while public lect- 
ures and private study classes exist in many places for the 
spreading of historical information. American history has 
won its place in high school and college. The passion con- 
stantly grows stronger to know the history of our country 
most fully, in order that we may be thoroughly prepared to 
do our duty as American citizens. 

The third powerful agency at work, the social impulse, 
we share with the modern world in general. There has 
grown up in recent years a consciousness of the solidarity 
of humanity; it is seen that humanity has a corporate life, 
in which all men share and to which each man contributes. 
Along with this vision of the unity and community of social 
interests there works a passion for human progress, which 
seeks the perfection of every man in his own estate of being, 
and which also strives to diminish the hardships and suffer- 
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ings of the dependent and defective classes. Recognition 
of human society as the realm of divine life, love of man 
as man, earnest co-operation on every side for the improve- 
ment of humanity,— these are the fundamental motives and 
methods of the age. This social impulse exists in England, 
in France, in Germany, and in Russia; but in these coun- 
tries it is restricted by ancient customs and deep-rooted 
privileges, so that it is forced into abnormal forms of ex- 
pression, and, thus perverted, it works under the banner 
of socialism or anarchy. Still, these misdirected efforts are 
signs of a holy unrest of mankind under political tyranny 
and economic injustice, and also tokens of a new spirit 
which is yearning for the improvement of the race. But 
in America the social impulse, having free scope and per- 
fect liberty of expression, labors in a more rational and 
healthy spirit for the perfection of human society. With 
us this social impulse has penetrated and revolutionized 
every department of thought and effort, by a process at once 
peaceful, but effectual. A new class of topics has come to 
the front; on every hand, we read of social ethics, of social 
science, of social politics, of social legislation. These sub- 
jects have pushed their way to the front in the realm of 
literature; they have taken possession of the pulpit; for 
their wiser treatment, associations have been formed and 
professorships founded. Whatever touches the life of the 
people,— public hygiene, the preservation of forests, the care 
of the defective and dependent classes, the dwellings of the 
poor, the relations of employer and craftsmen, public edu- 
cation, political methods,— every social function and agency 
is under discussion, and is the object of associated action 
in the line of reform or improvement. The holy spirit of 
our age, everywhere imparting impulse and receiving con- 
tribution, is the philanthropic sentiment,—the desire to 
conform mankind as a whole to a divine ideal, in order that 
humanity may become the Republic of God. Nowhere else 
does the social impulse work with so clear an eye or so sure 
a hand as in America, where life is free and vigorous, and 
where we may reasonably expect to see in the near future 
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a civilization grander than even the vision of seer or 
prophet. 

These forces, the national sentiment, the historical con- 
sciousness, the social impulse,— all indications of health and 
auguries of hope,—are the forces educating America; they 
form a hierarchy which presides over our destiny as a peo- 
ple, giving tone and momentum to every department of 
our national life. They work through the Public School, 
which must be preserved as an American institution, abso- 
lutely neutral on all religious matters; the Press is their 
organ, publishing their messages and spreading their influ- 
ence; sordid political parties are overruled by these divine 
powers, and are made to serve the ends of patriotism where 
only selfish partisanship was intended; even the Church, 
laying aside its claims of superiority and mystical function, 
must go forth among men to serve these nearer and more 
practical interests by its ministry of purifying love and up- 
lifting reverence. Religion ought to be the servant of the 
individual and the State, to make sacred and imperative the 
duties of life. 

The importance of these factors in American life cannot 
be exaggerated. No people can be permanently great or 
supremely prosperous without an intelligent and exalted 
patriotism. It gathers up large bodies of men into a unit, 
and impels them with irresistible power towards some noble 
end. It is a mighty solvent of races, creeds, and social 
prejudices, bringing into cohesion and co-operation discord- 
ant elements which nothing else can unite; and it provides 
remedial agencies wherever weakness or disorder may exist. 
The historical consciousness adds vigor, intelligence, and 
sobriety to every form of enthusiasm,— political, social, and 
religious; and it is always needed to protect from the reac- 
tion of temporary discouragements and the excesses of im- 
moderate zeal. Historical training gives that scope and 
clearness to thought which enable men to trace results to 
their true causes, to see the slowness, but also the sureness, 
of progress, and to appreciate the forces operative in human 
society. In this way, it sheds light on every rising prob- 
lem, while it points out where dangers lurk, and where the 
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path of safety lies. There is no more hopeful sign in Amer- 
ican life to-day than the growth of the historical conscious- 
ness among our people,—the habit of looking at human 
affairs in a large way, and the willingness to be guided by 
the experience of the race. And the social impulse is to 
the body politic what repentance and aspiration are to the 
individual,— divine dissatisfaction with the present condi- 
tions of human life and divine urgency to conform society 
to the moral ideal. There is hope for a people as long as 
they resent injustice and unite for reforms. Indifference 
and inaction are the sure signs of death. But protest 
against wrong, willingness to give help, and passion for 
human progress,— these are common characteristics of our 
people; and they mark the presence of a moral feeling 
and a public spirit which promise a great future. This 
social impulse is creating a corporate consciousness and a 
social conscience which will in the near future restrict the 
saloon, compel a wiser observance of Sunday, and dimin- 
ish the evils which cluster about the labor problem. 
These are some of the most fundamental motive powers 
of our civilization, the forces educating America; and they 
afford substantial grounds for hope. And yet ominous 
thunder-clouds obscure our horizon in some directions. 
The race problem at the South—too great for merely 
partisan treatment—involves the fundamental principles 
of our government. Its dangers and difficulties are evi- 
dent; but a satisfactory and practical solution is not so 
clear. The spirit of monopoly has entered into the com- 
mercial world; and, regardless of divine law or human 
welfare, it rules business affairs with despotic selfishness, 
and holds in economic servitude vast numbers of men. 
The use of money in politics, by which suffrage is cor- 
rupted, legislation is secured for base ends, and the ma- 
chinery of government is used for the aggrandizement of 
the few rather than for the protection and profit of all,— 
these evil practices are common enough to be alarming; 
for only votes guided by reason and conscience can perpet- 
uate our free institutions and secure the needed measure of 
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national prosperity. Again, the epidemic of dishonesty, 
which for some time has been raging among men in posi- 
tions of trust, shows a wide-spread weakness of moral fibre 
that is certainly alarming; for the frequency of embezzle- 
ment has done a good deal to break down that public 
confidence which is the essential condition of business 
prosperity. 

These are, indeed, grave and unwelcome indications of 
public demoralization and social disorder. Yet a calm and 
thorough consideration of the situation leads to the con- 
clusion that, on the whole, they are almost inevitable re- 
sults incident to our rapid social evolution; and, also, that 
they have not, thus far, at least, poisoned the fountains of 
our national life. We have good reasons to expect that 
they will soon pass away or shrink to small proportions. 
With the exception of the race problem, inherited from the 
past and therefore an historical rather than a voluntary evil, 
these disorders are chiefly due to the rapid acquisition of 
immense fortunes by men without moral character com- 
mensurate with the power thus acquired; to the lust for 
riches and the craze for speculation stimulated by the rapid- 
ity of money-making and the large opportunities for accu- 
mulating property; and also to the spread of privileges 
faster than the growth of the culture needed to insure 
their wise use. When we consider how many crude people 
have suddenly come into possession of wealth, without any 
tradition or training to guide them in the exercise of this 
great power; when we consider how freedom has been 
lavishly conferred upon multitudes never accustomed to the 
discipline and the restraint necessary for its right use; and 
when we also consider that in the commercial world oppor- 
tunities have outrun safeguards and that numerous tempta- 
tions have given scope and occasion to whatever evil de- 
sires lay within human nature,— when we look at all these 
facts, we see that the disorders around us are not surpris- 
ing. They indicate a transitional stage rather than a per- 
manent condition of American life. 


From this point of view, these facts, apparently so alarm- 
4 
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ing, do not really indicate an absolute increase of dis- 
honesty, but they have simply revealed what already ex- 
isted. Under cramped conditions and with limited op- 
portunities, a community may seem very moral, like the 
population of a prison; but, when powers are enlarged and 
temptations are multiplied, the latent evil comes to expres- 
sion. The venality and crudeness thus made manifest are 
not, however, a new demoralization, but the appearance in 
actual affairs of what before lay hidden or dormant. With 
so much wealth hastily gained and with so many new temp- 
tations, it is not strange that we find among us at present 
the vice and dishonesty which do exist. But when we 
compare the present with the past, in the light of these 
facts, and also consider the vastly larger volume of business 
done, the greater temptations which now confront men, and 
the new commercial methods, it is evident that there is a 
much smaller amount of absolute dishonesty among our 
people than a century ago. Still there are enough grave 
social disorders — domestic, commercial, political, and eco- 
nomic —to warrant serious forebodings. The vital ques- 
tion is, Will these present conditions become permanent, 
or will the forces educating America enable our people 
to cast them off and rise to a higher plane of life? It is 
the same problem, on a larger scale, which the country 
lad illustrates, who goes to the city, and, free from the 
restraints and watchful care of his home, uses his liberty 
at first for foolish and immoral purposes. The question 
always is, Has he sufficient inherent power and nobility to 
react under the education of experience, and settle down 
before it is too late to a pure and useful life? Very many 
of our people have been carried away by their newly ac- 
quired political liberty, their social freedom, their great 
fortunes; they have voted foolishly, legislated crudely, or 
yielded to tremendous temptations, and given themselves 
to social debauchery, municipal jobbery, or tyrannous mo- 
nopolies. All this is true; but the vital question is, Have 
we enough native vigor and national integrity to react 
under the educating forces at hand, and rise to a higher 
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plane of life? In studying the life of a people, we must 
be careful not to take the conditions of the day, often 
merely superficial and temporary, to be fixed and perma- 
nent features; we must always make allowance for prog- 
ress, and take into account the probable outgrowth of 
evils under the tuition of experience. 

Despite these signs of danger, then, we hold that the in- 
dications of the hour inspire hope; for they point to our 
rapid recovery from these disorders and to a substantial 
enrichment of our national life along the lines of those edu- 
cating forces which have already been mentioned. To 
justify this hope, let us look at a group of facts which come 
under the head of wealth. There are doubtless in our na- 
tion, to-day, a hundred thousand men of wealth who came 
from poor families; the most of these have acquired their 
riches rapidly through fortunate speculation or from the 
great bounty of our natural resources. They have come 
into the possession of great power without any previous dis- 
cipline or training calculated to fit them for its wise use. 
The nouveau riche is very often coarse, sensual, and selfish. 
When a man reared in poverty and squalor becomes 
wealthy through the discovery of coal, iron, or oil on his 
farm, it is almost inevitable that he should spend his new 
power in supplying himself with creature comforts. With- 
out refinement, broad intelligence, or public experience, 
what else can he do? He is simply a rich animal, without 
any knowledge of the responsibilities of wealth and without 
any preparation for the noble uses of property. He rushes 
into a gaudy style of living, into the gratification of animal 
instincts, into forms of speculation which satisfy the propen- 
sity for gambling in low natures. In this way our so-called 
material prosperity has thrown upon American society hun- 
dreds and thousands of men rich enough to gratify every 
coarse desire and animal enough to be sensual and selfish. 
Under the circumstances, it is not strange that vice, shoddy 
aristocracy, and low uses of money should abound. These 
results have not, however, marked an absolute increase of 
immorality, but rather the animality already existing has 
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come to expression because of the boundless opportunity 
given. But we should make a great mistake if we looked 
upon this temporary phase of American life as a permanent 
condition of our society. For see what finally happens: A 
certain part of these fortunes go to pieces from vice and ex- 
travagance. Excess quickly works its own cure; and the 
children of these rich men are either carried off by some 
form of dissipation or are turned out upon the world as pen- 
niless as their fathers were when they began life, but wiser. 
But in a majority of cases, the possession of wealth proves a 
great education. After the first outburst of barbaric splen- 
dor and animal gratification, the more rational and humane 
tendencies gain the mastery. Experience refines taste and 
manners, while it discloses new meanings in life and nobler 
uses of money. Out of all this, in the children at least, 
comes into authority some consciousness of the respon- 
sibilities of wealth as a public trust. The quickly gained 
riches, used first to gratify animal passion, become in time 
beneficent wealth. 

The careful observer notes on every hand that the pos- 
sessors of wealth are being more and more penetrated by the 
social impulse. It is educating them respecting the uses 
and duties of property. Here is one who adopts profit 
sharing, there is another who founds some great institution 
of learning, while a third organizes a practical scheme of 
philanthropy. The experience of life is educating them 
along the lines of the social impulse. Selfish riches are 
passing over into agencies for the highest charity. This 
movement is destined to expand, and in it we find the 
justification of our hopes. In the end, wealth brings to 
bear its own checks and balances, while under its discipline 
new ideals unfold and nobler ambitions spring up. The 
presence of a hundred thousand men educated to this point 
will restrain the low greed for riches, and elevate methods 
of money-making. Monopolies, too, are passing epidemics, 
not permanent afflictions. The monopolist in time will be 
educated by this inward pressure and the constraint of law 
into a philanthropist. 
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Let us look at another group of facts. During the last 
quarter of a century about ten millions of people, largely 
from the lower middle classes of Europe, have come to this 
land. As a rule, they may be called the raw material of 
civilization. Neither refined, cultivated, nor rich, they are 
strong, industrious, and ambitious. Uncarved blocks of solid 
stone, the possibilities of great figures are in them. In 
their European home, like their ancestors, they were cramped 
into comparative poverty, servility, and ignorance by an 
inflexible caste and custom. They were too humble to be 
corrupted by the vices of fashionable society, and they were 
too high up to be degraded into the more brutish manners of 
the lowest classes. Yet it was impossible for them to grow 
or rise to higher levels of life. Thus a stereotyped exist- 
ence lay before them. Though strong in the fundamental 
virtues of humanity, their lot was destitute of freedom and 
beset with barriers which cut off all hope of advance. 
But these people in coming to America have stepped upon 
a plane of life with almost unlimited opportunities. Here 
they enjoy political liberty, free education, varied business 
advantages, social equality, and religious freedom. All 
these benefits, if not possessed for the first time, are yet 
enjoyed here to a degree quite new. In this country, these 
men and women have found a fluent social order instead 
of the incrusted privilege of their former home; they have 
found the door open to excellence, and the instant recog- 
nition of worth without regard to ancestry; and they have 
found freedom to think, to believe, and to speak without 
fear of priest or police. That they have always, or gen- 
erally, voted wisely can hardly be said; that they should 
make an adequate use of the public school, or employ 
wisely their newly acquired wealth, could hardly be ex- 
pected; that they have invariably been sensible in their 
treatment of the problem of religion would not be an ac- 
curate statement. But, on the whole, they have responded 
nobly to the forces educating American life; they have 
acquired property and put it to good uses; they have as- 
similated the national sentiment and adjusted themselves 
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to American institutions; they have shown great capacity 
for education and great enthusiasm for progress. When 
we compare the immigrant with his children or grandchil- 
dren, what a change do we note! Generally; it is a pro- 
found change for the better; the good qualities of his native 
stock are preserved, but they have been ripened and en- 
riched by contact with the forces educating America. 
Now, the interesting consideration is this: If the education 
of American life for one generation has worked such won- 
ders, what results may we not expect at the end of a cen- 
tury? What we note is the increased volume of brain, 
greater in one generation here in the immigrant’s children 
than in his ancestry there for four centuries. When we 
reflect that brain capacity makes civilization, and when we 
consider what a larger outcome in this respect must result 
from a century under these educating forces,— does not the 
situation warrant great hopes? 

There is still another line of facts important in this con- 
nection. Look at the condition of the populace, or “the 
masses,” four or five centuries ago. They were servile de- 
pendants, with no security for person or property, destitute 
of education, unconscious of their own possibilities, neg- 
lected by the higher classes, and restricted in travel and 
occupation, while their commonest trade was shedding the 
blood of their fellows. The hopelessness of their social 
and economic situation, the necessary servility of manners, 
and the debaucheries and cruelties of warfare were the 
forces shaping their lives. There was certainly little to 
lift common men above a merely animal existence. Only 
very slowly, on a small scale, and by timid and tentative 
efforts could they or did they make any progress. Let us 
contrast their situation with that of the laboring classes 
to-day,— with the vast body of common railroad workmen, 
to take a specific example. These men, as a rule, are not 
skilled craftsmen, and their condition is far from satisfac- 
tory. But see the immense difference: The railroad hand 
owns his little cottage as absolutely as the railroad baron 
his mansion; his person and property are protected by law; 
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his children have access to the public school, the public 
library, and the public press, on equal terms with the chil- 
dren of the millionaire; if they are worthy and capable, 
no legal or social bar precludes them from the highest 
position in the land. This laborer shapes the government 
under which he lives by his vote; he is free to travel and 
to labor where he wishes. He and his fellows have, indeed, 
become so conscious of their power that they endeavor to 
dictate terms to their employer; and he associates himself 
with others for mutual protection and improvement. Mod- 
ern philanthropy offers to him its ministry of love in time 
of need; and his peaceful occupation develops in him the 
moral qualities of fidelity, exactness, and brotherhood, 
rather than lawlessness and cruelty. Here is a group of 
powerful and-~ beneficent forces educating the laborer 
to-day, of which the toiler of the year 1500 A.D. was ab- 
solutely destitute. The ground of hope lies just here: 
Give these new educating forces time to act and bear fruit, 
and what rich results may we not expect! What a fine, 
new type of human life is being produced under these 
changed conditions; and, after they have continued in opera- 
tion for a few generations, what progress will be secured! 
Contrast the vassal of the year 1500 A.D. with the brake- 
man of a passenger train to-day. The ambition of the former 
was to kill somebody in war; the constant anxiety of the 
latter is to help everybody. What different results this 
later training in independence, in fidelity, in courtesy, in 
humanity, will produce! 

These, then, are the humaner social and economic forces 
educating America: the new ideal is industrial progress 
instead of martial glory; the new motive is helpfulness to 
all instead of the destruction of enemies; the new method 
is free labor instead of servile dependence. What a rich re- 
sult will come out of this new training! This new rela- 
tion of man to man puts every man’s hand into his broth- 
er’s, in service for all. To-day, the educating forces of 
American life are mainly towards helpfulness, indepen- 
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dence, and humanity. Our hope lies, then, in the fact that 
these forces — to change Lowell’s words slightly — 


“Hold up a shape of large Humanity 
To which by natural instinct every man 
Pays loyalty exulting, by which all 
Mould their own lives, and feel their pulses filled 
With the red, fiery blood of the general life, 
Making them mighty in peace, as then in war.” 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 


CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 


After art, with civilization, had been wandering about in 
an uncertain way for hundreds and thousands of years, had 
been nearly strangled in Indian jungles, and had come to 
a full stop at last in the mud of the Euphrates, the Greeks 
in Asia and Europe took it up and set it on the right 


path once and forever. Accuracy seems to have been as 


strong in the Hellenic mind as vital force was in the Teu- 
tonic hordes. 


“ On sea-girt isle and foreland bleak 
Forward stept the perfect Greek.” 


The Greeks were so correct that we have to return to 
them continually, and measure ourselves by their standard 
in order to see if we are right. One reason for this lies in 
the ideal which they endeavored to realize as a nation, and 
another in the fact that they trod on virgin soil and in- 
herited no traditional formalities or affectations to blind and 
misguide them. In one sense, all art is classic which sur- 
vives its own time, and is found useful by succeeding gener- 
ations; but, more strictly, classic art is Grecian art. Its 
distinctive features are, first, an ideal conception of the sub- 
ject; second, purity of feeling; third, a careful selection of 
material; and, fourth, completeness of development and 
perfection of form. In addition to these there is another 
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element which it is somewhat difficult to describe. We can 
not quite call it temperance, though it reminds one of that; 
for it is necessary for a great artist sometimes to go to an 
extreme. Reserve is a better name for it. The artist hides 
himself behind his work, and yet we feel that he is there 
and animates the whole. 

How exacting were these conditions we realize when we 
consider that out of many excellent American authors Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne is the only one who has fulfilled them all. 
His material, it is true, was romantic rather than classic ; 
but that matters little, since it was of good quality. Gold- 
smith, his English prototype, wrote also in a classic manner. 
Emerson was as ideal as Hawthorne, and equally pure in 
feeling, but not sufficiently a master of form. Where he 
has attained a perfect form, as in “ Voluntaries,” “ ‘he 
Humble Bee,” “ Days,” and a few other poems, he rises to 
the very summit of Parnassus. Longfellow and Bryant are 
also classic in some respects, but do not maintain a suffi- 
ciently high standard in the choice of material. They are 
both lacking.in the strength that comes from mental con- 
centration. In England, also, if there has been any classic 
poet since Goldsmith, it is Matthew Arnold. He never 
rises to eloquence, and yet his verses are all of the best sort. 
His prose, however, is far from classic. Wordsworth, like 
Emerson, is sometimes beautifully classic.—as in “ Mat- 
thew,” the “ Ode to Dion,” and “ We are Seven,’— but he 
is also very unequal. Byron, a wonderful master of rhyme 
and metre, did not descend to trivialities so often as Words- 
worth; but his work often suffers from a painful lack of 
reserve. ‘Tennyson belongs to the romantic school both in 
thought and expression. Dante, Raphael, Cervantes, Mil- 
ton, Moliére, Lessing, are all good examples of true classic 
style. 

Purity of Feeling. — Art is the reflection of the life of the 
many in the mind of one; and it necessarily happens that, if 
the reflecting medium becomes discolored in any way, the 
objects reflected in it will become discolored likewise. We 
can see beautiful images of clouds and trees in a calm lake, 
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but as soon as a breath of air stirs its surface the panorama 
vanishes. So it is with the mind of the artist. He must 
possess that calmness of nature which can only arise from a 
pure heart. No anger, envy, vain thought, or sordid motive 
may be allowed to intrude itself upon his work. If it 
does, the evil effect is at once perceptible. It has been 
repeatedly affirmed that there is no genius without passion. 
A strong interest in some elevated pursuit is without ques- 
tion essential to the development of genius; but how much 
passion there is also without any genius resulting from it! 
It would perhaps be better to say that there is no genius 
without self-development, which includes self-control. Pas- 
sion may be necessary, but restraint of passion is more nec- 
essary still. Of all men, the artist should be habitually the 
most dispassionate. A celebrated Italian painter laid down 
the rule, “The utmost fervor in conceiving a subject, and 
the greatest coolness in executing it”; but the conception 
must go on during the execution. This accounts for the 
supposed irritability of artists: a small matter such as men 
of the world would scarcely notice disturbs their mental 
balance. How are poems written? We learn from Goethe’s 
confessions that his songs and ballads came to him in precious 
moments of contemplation while there was peace without and 
harmony within. Only in such fine summer weather of the 
soul is the artist able to accomplish his best work, to bring 
his highest ideal to a complete realization. Only then can 
the lake be clear and smooth. The youths and maidens in 
procession on the frieze of the Parthenon appear to move in 
an atmosphere of joyous serenity; and a similar spirit per- 
vades the plays of Sophocles and the dialogues of Plato. It 
was then the midsummer of Hellenic civilization. But the 
best witness of their mental serenity comes to us in the 
modesty of their nude statues. Take, for instance, the 
Discobolus of Myron. I should like to meet a man on Wall 
Street or Trafalgar Square who looks half so modest in his 
clothes as this ancient athlete does without them. 

The classic artist may have weaknesses of character,— 
and, indeed, if he remains human, he must have them,— 
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but originally he must be sincere and high-minded. Guido 
Reni became a gambler, Byron and Heine libertines ; but 
they were never mercenary. In the beginning, they were 
pure and boly. If they had lived better lives, their pictures 
and poems (taken altogether) would hold a higher rank. 
Unhappily, we know little of the lives of the Greek sculp- 
tors and poets. The simple, out-door, half-clad habits of 
their countrymen were favorable to the development of an 
artistic nature. It was more fortunate for them than for 
the public that there were neither printing-presses nor legis- 
lative committees. They never wrote for money; for there 
was little of that to be had, even by the merchants. The 
sculptors worked mainly in the service of religion. ‘“Suf- 
ficiently provided for within, they had need of little from 
without.” The Greeks and the Italians had a passion for 
poetry. People listened to a poet's recitation of spirited 
verses where we now beguile the hours with prosy novels. 
Fine statues were everywhere. It is only when a whole na- 
tion takes an interest in art that grand results can be ob- 
tained. A few isolated individuals can do little, no matter 
how gifted they may be, without the loyal support of the 
community in which they dwell. The community must 
possess sufficient intelligence to recognize what is of supe- 
rior quality, and the good taste not to overpraise merit or 
glorify success. Hawthorne exposed the inconsistencies of 
New England Puritanism in a gracefully pitiless manner; 
but the severe virtues of Puritanism united to an artistic 
temperament made him what he was. 

The Selection of Material—A noted American carriage- 
maker always had the spokes of his wheels weighed in a 
balance, and those which were found to be lighter than the 
rest were thrown aside as unfit for service. Thus the classic 
artist always weighs his material mentally, and rejects all 
ideas, figures, tints, harmonies, attitudes, or expression of 
any kind which is not at least eighteen carat fine. There 
must be no dead wood in his sentences: nothing common- 
place is allowed. He will have nothing like Byron’s,— 


“Tf thy dear hand still clasped in mine 
Should sweeten more these banks of Rhine,” 
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or Tennyson’s,— 


“ With that he turned, and look’d as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil.” 


(the comparison of one of King Arthur’s knights to a robin 
being a decided anti-climax), or Crawford’s statue of James 
Otis, which from a front view is a spirited and eloquent por- 
trait (rather in the Bernini style), but when seen in profile 
is little better than a block of marble. Compare the even 
quality of Horace’s Odes with the minor poems of Longfel- 
low, or one of Virgil’s Eclogues with Whittier’s Snow- Bound. 
Writing materials were so expensive in the age of Pericles 
that authors felt obliged to reflect prudently before they 
made use of them. This led to a habit, no doubt, of think- 
ing over very carefully what they were going to say before 
they set it down. Phocion, when some one asked him what 
was in his mind, replied that he was studying how to abbre- 
viate what he was about to say in the public assembly. 
Any one who may follow this method of composition will 
soon find that it tends to a concentration of both thought 
and expression. The cheap publication of books, with all 
its inestimable advantages, has brought about an unfortu- 
nate dilution of the material. The improvements in artifi- 
cial light have contributed to the same result. Three hun- 
dred years ago reading at night was not considered worth 
the candle. People now read more than they used to do, 
but the quality is not so good. 

Concentration in literature gives strength to the work, 
saves time, and invigorates the reader. Mind condensed in 
a fine statue or a great painting invigorates as well; and 
sculpture is an art which necessitates concentration. Noth- 
ing that is weak or diluted proves to be durable in this 
world. Life is short, and literature is long. The scholar 
has much ground to go over, and meanwhile a hundred 
cares distract his mind ard eat up his time. He prefers 
writers like Bacon and Mommsen, who give him the result 
of their investigations in a condensed form. Who can read 
through the fifty volumes of Voltaire or the hundred and 
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fifteen plays of Calderon? Scott and Dickens might be 
cut down one-half, as Wordsworth and Byron have been. 
Books multiply with terrible rapidity. People become con- 
fused amid such a variety of material, and the best is easily 
lost sight of. Nothing except a vicious course of life is so 
weakening to the intellect of man as reading continuously 
what it requires neither study nor reflection to understand. 
After two or three hours spent upon a novel by Charles 
Reade or Victor Hugo, we close the book with a feverish 
sense of dissatisfaction, and find ourselves unfit for either 
mental or physical exertion. Information obtained in the 
same manner makes little impression on us, and is soon for- 
gotten. But read a chapter of Thucydides or Napoleon’s 
letters to Joseph Bonaparte, and you feel stimulated as if by 
a dose of moral iron. Even the muscular system seems to 
be better for it. You spring to your feet in good spirits and 
ready for action ; or, if you feel fatigue, it is of the healthy 
sort which leads to an increase of strength. Reading with- 
out reflection is a sensuous rather than intellectual occupa- 
tion. It serves only to excite those sensations that are cus- 
tomary with us: it affects the nerves rather than the brain. 

Perfection of form is not possible without completeness 
of development. This is the casein nature. A fir, a maple, 
or an American elm will attain a fair perfection of shape 
if its development is not hindered by winds or cattle or the 
proximity of other trees. A man who is to serve as a model 
for classes in drawing must exercise every muscle in his 
body. Consider the Discus-thrower already referred to. 
The poise of the head, the outstretched left arm, the grace- 
ful curvature of the back, the cautious station of the feet, 
the right leg thrown slightly across the left, as well as the 
self-possessed, self-forgetful expression of the face, all relate 
to and depend upon the action of the right hand. From 
every point of view it is equal and perfect. Compare with 
it the Perseus of Canova, in which the carriage of the head 
is supercilious, the right leg flying off in a half pirouette, 
and the rest of the posture a compromise between the artist’s 
vanity and the conditions of his subject. In the Agamem- 
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non of schylus, the first dark intimations of the watchman 
on the roof, the false-hearted greeting of the king by his 
wife, her harsh orders to Cassandra, the prophetic ravings 
of the daughter of Priam, and the suspicious appearance of 
ZEgisthus, all indicate more and more significantly the catas- 
trophe of the piece. The dialogue is grave and majestic, 
the chorus of the highest lyric beauty. Nothing, apparently, 
is omitted that could add to its completeness, and nothing 
irrelevant is introduced. The “ Manfred” of Byron, on the 
contrary, consists mostly of disconnected incidents, enlivened 
by flashes of poetic brilliancy, but leading to little in the 
end. In sculpture, good form is everything. One might 
suppose that the excellence of the Greeks in this respect 
was derived from their practice in chiselling marble. We 
find, however, that their genius culminated in literature 
nearly fifty years before it did in sculpture. Their fine 
military training may have had something to do with this 
excellence; but properly it is to be assigned to the faculty 
of the race. 

Reserve is the reticence of nature, and no work is truly 
great without it. Who shall describe fine manners, or the 
perfume of violets, or the modesty of a beautiful maiden? 
If the artist appear personally in his work, it is spoiled; 
and yet his spirit must permeate it, or it will be lacking in 
style and character. William Hunt used to say that what 
an artist always needs is to express himself; but he ought 
to have added “through something different from himself.” 
There must be a power behind the throne. We feel this 
especially in the works of Michel Angelo, whose reserve no 
critic has ever been able to fathom. How admirable is the 
reserve of the dramatist, who represents all characters but 
his own, and yet is represented in them all! Even more 
admirable is the self-repression of Plato, who always gives 
the credit of his own wisdom to his master, Socrates. 
Dante does not hesitate to mention himself in the first 
person; but his reserve is still very great. 

The net result of classic art is perfect beauty; but this 
is never its object. The portrayal of the ideal life of man, 
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of which beauty is the outward symbol and expression, is 
the aim. Certain things which we esteem of great impor- 
tance should never be sought for their own sake. Among 
these are wealth, power, and beauty. A merchant who 
seeks gain in order to be rich is sure to attain his object 
only by serious injury to his own character. Power judi- 
ciously exercised is the highest reward of the patriotic 
statesman; and yet how many statesmen have wrecked 
their fortunes in efforts to obtain it! So have many sculp- 
tors of various nations attempted since the time of Canova 
to create a type of perfect beauty, male or female; but the 
only result has been something pretty and insipid. Perfee- 
tion of form is not sufficient of itself to give beauty: there 
must be a soul in the marble. The Greeks and the medieval 
Italians of romantic art never wasted their talents in such 
efforts. Phidias desired to make such a statue of Zeus as 
would be worthy of the idea which Zeus represented, and 
the result was a type of majestic beauty which endured until 
the sixteenth century. Of all the statues of Venus which 
have been dug up, each has a certain individuality of style 
which prevents it from being accepted as an absolute stand- 
ard of feminine beauty. Few people are so lacking in 
esthetic sense as to fail in admiration for the Venus of 
Milo; and yet her features taken separately are not of the 
finest type. It is the tout ensemble which impresses us. 
Perfection, however, is a barren virtue: with it develop- 
ment is at an end. The course of mankind lies onward. 
Men are like drops of rain which fall from the sky and 
after a longer or shorter time find their way back to the 
ocean. They may be shut up for a time in stagnant pools 
or run off in clear brooks and turbid rivers; but change 
they must have by the laws of their nature, even if it be 
temporarily a change for the worse. The Greeks and 
Romans, having realized their ideal, disappeared, leaving 
a rich legacy to civilization. Meanwhile, there hunted in 
the woods of Germany or fished on the coast of the North 
Sea the rude ancestors of a man who was destined to carry 
literature, and art with it, by new methods, to a still higher 
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and more comprehensive development. Of all genuine 
romantic writers Shakespeare is the chief. 

Romantic art is essentially Christian art. In the last 
book of the Odyssey there is a sentence which sounds as 
if it were written by Emerson. Ulysses and Telemachus 
are preparing to fight with the friends of the suitors of 
Penelope, who had been slain the day previous, when old 
Laertes cries out, “ What a day is this, when I behold my 
son and grandson contending in excellence!” This is in 
the true spirit of Hellenic culture, and a noble spirit it was, 
—the competition in excellence. Christianity, however, 
introduced a new principle, that of self-examination. The 
Fathers of the Church taught that it was better to be pure 
\ within than fair without, better to save one’s own soul than 
to gain a kingdom. As Hegel says, “The flame of self- 
consciousness consumed the pantheon of gods, and left only 
the One.” Since the human race never learns more than 
one truth at a time, this doctrine made men so exceedingly 
self-conscious that art, which is only possible through self- 
forgetfulness, was entirely destroyed by it. The invasion 
of the Goths did not accomplish this downfall, as the rapid 
decline in sculpture between Aurelius and Constantine 
shows. The equestrian statue of Aurelius Antoninus is one 
of the finest that have been preserved; but one hundred 
and fifty years later bas-reliefs for the triumphal arch of 
Constantine were stolen from older monuments. Art lay 
buried, as it were, for a thousand years, when suddenly it 
sprang up, all over western Europe, fresh and vigorous 
under the impulse of a new ideal. Among many different 
nations it appeared in several different forms, in Italy as 
painting, in Germany as song, in England as ballad poetry, 
and in France as romance. Gothic architecture, originating 
at Paris and extending far, became the most consistent ex- 
position of the new era. 

Fortunately, we can trace the modern art of painting to 
its very source, proving beyond question the close relation 
between art and religion. The artist steps in to finish the 
spiritual work roughly hewn out by priest and prophet. 
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What an influence the Inferno of Dante must have had 
upon a public who believed there was a physical hell to 
which sinners would be certainly condemned! The progress 
of Christian civilization was slow enough before his time, 
but afterwards much more rapid. Though of the purest 
Christian spirit, he followed after classic thodels. Not so 
Giotto, the painter, and his successors. While in the earli- 
est Greek sculptures, the AZginetan marbles, for instance, 
the expression of the face is strangely conventional, the 
form and attitude of the naked figures alone being consid- 
ered of importance, in Italian pictures of the fourteenth 
century the figures are scrupulously draped, form and atti- 
tude are of no moment, and all the energy of the artist is 
concentrated upon the expression of the face and a spiritual 
conception of his subject. There is no more remarkable 
fact in history than this. The Greek began with what was 
external, and penetrated inwards: the Christian began at 
the heart, and thence proceeded outward. The subjects of 
the Italian artists were Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, 
that is, holy men. Their ideal was moral perfection; and 
at last, when it became united with the classic principle of 
perfection in form, during the Renaissance period, the 
noblest and most beautiful works were produced that the 
world has ever seen. Here, again, we are compelled to 
notice that the conception of the ideal precedes by some 
centuries the observation of the real, and that their union 
is attended by most important consequences. 

Though Italian art was possessed of the pure romantic 
spirit, more pure than the art of any other nation at that 
period, nevertheless it had not the true romantic style. It 
can hardly be said to have had any style of its own, until 
it adopted the classic. During the Dark Ages, the inhabi- 
tants of Italy suffered great hardships. They were ploughed 
over, harrowed, and trodden down by successive invasions 
of hostile armies. Only the spiritual power of the Church 
of Rome put an end to these horrors. The patience, resig- 
nation, humility, and exalted faith of the Saviour the Ital- 
ians had in a measure made their own. Very different was 
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the effect of Christianity upon the victorious German hordes. 
It could mitigate their arrogance: it could not tame their 
impetuous nature. In their former northern home perpet- 
ual activity had become the rule of their lives; and perhaps 
this was the ultimate cause of that remarkable variety of 
detail, that fulness of material, which soon found its way 
into Germanic art. The Teutons surrendered their Scan- 
dinavian gods, Odin, Thor, and the rest; but they held fast 
to a mass of tradition about giants, dwarfs, witches, elves, 
gnomes, and dragons, just as the Catholic Church retained 
many of the old pagan ceremonials and customs. A 
belief in these figments of the mind did not interfere in 
any wise with the Catholic creed; it served an excellent 
purpose in providing subjects for the decoration of Gothic 
architecture. In their poetic form they have continued to 
subsist until the present day, and it is difficult to see what 
the English poets would have done without them. 

The ancient Germans were a nation of soldiers. They 
believed in the spirit militant. Christianity, indeed, would 
have perished but for their stout resistance to Mohamme- 
danism, or have survived only in the negative Byzantine 
type. Their ideal was incarnated in a Charlemagne, a 
Roland, and a Tancred, men pure of faith and strong of limb. 
Modern fiction may be said to have its origin in the religious 
wars between Christians and the infidel. Whether we ex- 
amine the legends of King Arthur or the more historical 
tales of Charlemagne’s time, we come always upon the 
same story: incredible feats of courage and strength are 
accomplished for the sake of Christianity and to succor the 
oppressed. Roland, who was without doubt a real person- 
age, is the favorite in these earliest works of fiction. Like 
Sir Gawain, he is represented as a model of honor, courtesy, 
and valor. The flaws, possible or probable, in his character 
are not mentioned. When a hero is being canonized in the 
holy conclave of artists, the mention of his faults is bad 
manners. Roland appears to have been the Achilles of the 
Franks. With a chronicler of true genius to celebrate him, 
he might have equalled Achilles in fame. Now he has be- 
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come merely a name to most men; but he is the typical 
hero of romantic literature, and we meet him again and 
again in various disguises. He is Ogier the Dane, Godfrey 
the Crusader, the Ivanhoe of Scott, and, in a peasant cos- 
tume, the Jean Valjean of Victor Hugo, a reformed convict 
who accomplishes incredible feats of strength in a most 
Christ-like spirit. In the course of history he is trans- 
formed from one century to another into the ideal crusader, 
the avenging knight-errant, Sir Philip Sidney, the Duke 
of Wellington,* the modern French or English gentleman. 

The supposition that heroes exist only in the imagination 
of authors is similar to the theory now in vogue that only 
an insane person will commit suicide. Both notions are 
derived from a poor observation. Shakespeare is supposed 
to have understood human nature pretty well. Does he 
represent Brutus and Othello as insane at the time of their 
death? Do they show signs of mental aberration in their 
last words? Shakespeare also has an Orlando, a fine young 
Hercules without a blemish, who defeats and kills the duke’s 
wrestler, and very easily, too. Because a few donkeys have 
been stripped of the lions’ skins they were wearing, are we 
to become skeptical of the existence of lions? On the con- 
trary, where did the skins come from? There can be no 
pretence where there is not some positive good to be imi- 
tated. The chief requisites of the hero are courage, self- 
denial, and fidelity to an ideal, all in the absolute degree. 
Marshal Ney, who was the last man to cross the Beresina 
with ten thousand Cossacks at his heels, was one kind of 
hero. Another was the common sailor, who in a naval 
action sat down on a box of ammunition lest it should be 
ignited by an exploding shell. Vambéry, the Hungarian 
philologist, was a third, when in his devotion to learning 
he disguised himself first as a Turk and afterwards as an 
Arab dervish, and thus, at the daily risk of his life, pene- 
trated to the centre of Tartary. If the lives of these men 
could be followed, like a river to its source, they would be 


*This should not be understood to mean the actual Sidney and Wellington, but 
the popular notion of them. 
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found, no doubt, consistent, harmonious, everywhere of a 
single piece. Neither is an Achilles or a Roland at all im- 
possible. Unite the physique and mental faculties of a man 
like Dr. Grace, the English cricketer, with the ardor and 
courage of a Ney or a Sheridan, and who could stand before 
such a warrior fora moment? It is probable that an accu- 
rate account of Roland’s exploits, could we obtain it, would 
be more wonderful than the fables told of him. 

Thackeray says, “ Depend upon it that the Duke of Wel- 
lington is no more a hero to his valet than you or I.” This 
may be true; for the hero of a valet is only an idealized 
valet, not a Duke of Wellington. The sun does not shine 
on people in coal mines; but there are heroes even at the 
present day for those who have eyes to see them. They are 
not easily discovered at an evening entertainment or on a 
seashore piazza. They cultivate reserve, because they must 
hide their virtue from themselves. Their seriousness pre- 
vents them from being popular companions. Their ac- 
quaintances cannot understand why they appear neither to 
seek pleasure nor to act from self-interest. They do not 
depend upon the ordinary formulas of society, but live by 
laws of their own which baffle calculation. They are recog- 
nized most quickly by those who have themselves endured 
something for an ideal (this may or may not be the same 
as suffering for a principle); but commonly they are looked 
upon as enigmas until the great occasion comes, sooner or 
later, for which their previous life has only been a prepara- 
tion. Sometimes the occasion does not come at all, and the 
hero remains unrecognized by all except one or two personal 
friends. Strength has its heroes, but weakness has heroes 
as well,—such as from some infirmity or unfavorable situa- 
tion must take life at a disadvantage from first to last. 
They play a losing game to the end, and only death can 
conquer them. 

The spirit of Christian chivalry animated the body of 
medieval romance. The fabulous element was only a wild 
kind of efflorescence, caused by Berserker young blood. 
Men delighted in the marvellous as they do now in our 
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newly settled Western country. The north of Europe was 
in the stage of must; but clear wine was sure to follow. 
After a time the boy becomes tired of his games: he dis- 
covers that they are unreal, and turns soberly to the plain 
facts of life. Some unexpected event, like the loss of prop- 
erty, perhaps, awakens in him a sense of his responsibility 
to fact. In romantic literature we can easily perceive the 
influence of the tales of Boccaccio, a keen, practical mind of 
a classical Italian, upon the strong good sense of English 
Chaucer, the first important representative of the new era. 
Fiction as good as truth was more interesting than the 
most improbable chimeras. Human nature was not a thing 
to be despised, but a thing to be studied and made the most 
of. The real came once more to the assistance of the ideal, 
to give it a solid foundation. The details of Boccaccio’s 
writing are frequently disgusting; but his love of truth 
and his cheerful healthy humor compensate for this fault. 
The spirit of free inquiry, evoked by the classical renais- 
sance, helped the work forward mightily. The fabulous 
portion of mediw#val art—the giants, dragons, fairies, 
witches, and enchantments— came to be more and more 
clearly seen as mere phantasms, but by a peaceful evolution 
they were transformed into ornaments and allegories. The 
ideal of the age of chivalry, the man pure in thought, courte- 
ous in speech, and disinterested in action, survived in full 
force, and continued to be a vitalizing element in modern 
literature. 

In Shakespeare we have the romantic style in all its ful- 
ness, freshness, and redundant strength. To read the open- 
ing lines of * Richard III.” — 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York” — 


is like entering the doorway of Cologne cathedral. He is 
sometimes terribly realistic, and often beautifully classic, as 
in Antony’s oration over the body of Cesar; but his pre- 
vailing tone is the romantic one. He evidently read the 
Greek and Latin authors in translations, and the slight in- 
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fluence they exerted over him may be inferred from the use 
he makes of the tale of Troilus and Cressida. His two 
greatest tragedies were founded upon the mediaeval legends 
of Hamlet and King Lear, and both are full of the quaint 
conceits of the romantic period. Like the Gothic architect, 
he produces an impression by greatness of design, splendor 
of diction (which may be compared to the stained glass win- 
dows), an exalted conception of his subject, a great variety 
of interesting characters, and a greater variety of mental 
images or figures of speech. The action of his plays moves 
forward not with stately grace, but with the power of a 
river that has overflowed its banks. It reminds one dis- 
tantly of the Gothic invasion of the Roman Empire. He is 
the perfect master of blank verse, but otherwise cares little 
for form or for the quality of his material. Everything 
human, infernal, or divine is grist to his mill; and yet he 
never loses self-control: we feel that Shakespeare is every- 
where master. It has been said of the Prometheus of “s- 
chylus that it is not only a tragedy but tragedy itself. In 
like manner it may be said that “ The Tempest” is romance 
itself. A contemplative Duke of Milan is pushed from the 
throne by his worldly brother, and exposed upon an unin- 
habited island. There, however, by means of the wisdom 
he has learned from books he becomes master of the situa- 
tion, and in the course of time fortune turns in his favor. 
His brother happens to be wrecked on the same island, falls 
into his power, repents, is forgiven, and the dukedom re- 
covers its legitimate prince. The fairies and magical powers 
that Prospero calls to his aid represent his command over 
the forces of nature, as the witches who confront Macbeth 
after the battle is won represent the evil thoughts of an 
ambitious nature. Is not this the simple essence of ro- 
mance? Is it not also a universal law that virtue is at 
first defeated, but afterward recovers itself by the aid of 
wisdom? “As You Like It” gives the same subject a dif- 
ferent treatment, leaving out the supernatural element. 

It is the final test of the ideal that it must appear per- 
fectly real and yet beyond reality. Shakespeare was an 
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idealist, if one ever existed. Even his historical plays seem 
to be lifted above the earth and to float in an atmosphere 
of their own. Henry V. and Cardinal Wolsey are not more 
lifelike to us than Rosalind and Ariel. So Hamlet says that 
nothing is but thinking makes it so; and this may be con- 
sidered the key-note of the poet's own life. He distinguishes 
the ideal from the real in art by representing the former in 
verse and the latter in prose. It will be noticed that the 
principal personages in his plays, however they may differ 
in character, speak always in the same style, in Shake- 
speare’s style. This is the ideal method of treatment, which, 
as in Greek sculpture, ignores unimportant peculiarities, and 
strives to reproduce only such traits as are necessary to form 
a symmetrical whole. Servants, jesters, rogues, tavern 
brawlers, and the like, are portrayed in a wholly different 
manner, and very much as Dickens represents the same 
class of people. They are highly individualized, and their 
peculiarities are made the most of. So it is with the pict- 
ures of Teniers and other painters of the Dutch realistic 


school. The only value they have comes from their accu- 
rate presentation of commonplace things. As there is no 
ideality in the scenes themselves, there is need of little in 
the pictures. The element of beauty does not enter into 
their composition. The proper relations and respective 
values of the real and ideal can be studied to the best ad- 
vantage in the works of Shakespeare. 


FRANK P. STEARNS. 





The Way to Utopia. 


THE WAY TO UTOPIA. 


Utopia was discovered by “Sir Thomas Moore Knight 
sometyme Lord Chauncelor of England, a man of singular 
vertue and of a cleare unspotted conscience, (as wittnesseth 
Erasmus) more pure and white then the whitest snow, and 
of such an angelicall witt, as England, he sayth, never had 
the like before, nor never shall againe, universally, as well 
in the lawes of our Realme, as in all other sciences right well 
studied.” His report of that blissful country has been pro- 
nounced the only work of genius of the age in England, and 
it has not lost its charm in three hundred and seventy-five 
years. Ralph Robinson, who translated it most happily 
from the original Latin into the English of Edward VI., 
was justified in entitling the book “a frutefull, pleasaunt 
and wittie worke of the best state of a publique weale, and 
of the newe yle, called Utopia.” 

Concerning the wit of the Utopia, there can be no ques- 
tion. More was a man of infinite humor, joined to an 
unaffected piety. He could ascend the shaking scaffold, 
from which the smallest time-serving would have saved him, 
with a smile, saying, “I pray you, I pray you, Mr. Lieve- 
tenaunt, see mee safe upp, and for my cominge downe lett 
mee shift for my selfe.” “After his prayers sayed, hee 
turned to the executioner, and with a cheerful Counte- 
naunce spake unto him, ‘Pluck upp thie spirittes, man, 
and be not affrayed to doe thine office, my neck is very 
short. Take heede therefore thou scute not awrie for 
savinge thine honestie.’” The humor which did not for- 
sake him before the headsman’s axe plays incessantly over 
the pages of his narrative of the travels of Raphaell Hyth- 
lodaye. The mariner thus surnamed (“skilled in non- 
sense”) had “sailed in deede, not as the mariner Palinure, 
but as the experte and prudent prince Ulisses; yea, rather 
as the auncient and sage philosopher Plato.” He had toiled 
over leagues of tropical desert, until his eyes beheld the 
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very pleasant land “ Nusquama,” or “ Utopia,” which, being 
interpreted, is “ Nowhere.” Amaurote (“the dimly seen”) 
is its chief city, by which flows the Anyder (“ waterless” 
river). The Utopians have for allies the Nephelogetes 
(“cloud-dwellers”), and for enemies the Alaopolitans 
(“citizens of Blind Man’s Town”). 

Sir Thomas was not a professional reformer of the type 
the world has come to know well, who with all his virtues 
has had the gift of humor denied him by the immortal gods, 
and whose stubborn skull is more impenetrable by a jest 
than the traditional Scotchman’s. An ornament of the New 
Learning of his day, cultured, accomplished, travelled, a 
statesman, philosopher, scholar, man of faith and soul of 
honor, Sir Thomas More was not built on the narrow scale 
of most of the idealists who would reconstruct society. He 
has expressed himself in every degree of seriousness and of 
fancifulness in his famous book. Nobly indignant when he 
describes the conspiracy of the rich against the poor in 
Henry VII.’s reign, he uses pleasant satire and easy banter 
again and again in the exposition of the Utopian laws and 
customs. The Utopia is a masterpiece of wit, written by 
a man who knew the world, and sent forth this book, in- 
spired by Colet and Erasmus, not as a sure prophecy of the 
form civilization must take in a thousand years or less, but 
as a quickener of human sympathy and a stimulus to thought 
and to faith in man. More’s fine fancy and playful wit have 
made his plea for human brotherhood immortal. His far- 
seeing eye anticipated more than one of the greatest con- 
quests of the modern spirit. Free public education for both 
sexes; the liberty of every man to worship God according 
to his own conviction ; peace between nations; humanity in 
penal laws; healthful dwellings, well-appointed hospitals, 
abundant recreation, shorter hours of labor, for the benefit 
of all classes,—in these great matters, Utopia has been a 
model to our most advanced civilization. Still we even lag 
in the rear of the “philosophical city” in more than one 
point wherein Time may yet justify Sir Thomas's sagacity, 
his principles being as sound, apparently, as in the matters 


- 
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just named, and the difficulties no more insuperable. Not 
yet is the intellectual life as much an object of desire and 
attainment as in that land. For, before the nine hours’ 
work which is sufficient to procure comfort for all, “it is a 
solempne custome there to have lectures daylye early in the 
morning, where to be presente they onely be constrained 
that be namely [especially] chosen and appoynted to learn- 
inge. Howbeit a greate multitude of every sort of people, 
both men and women, go to heare lectures, some one and 
some another, as everye mans nature is inclined.” Thus 
do the Utopians show that though “ when nede requireth,” 
they are “liable to abide and suffer much bodelie laboure ; 
els they be not greatly desirous and fond of it; but in the 
exercise and studie of the mind they be never wery. ... For 
whie, in the institution of that weale publique, this end is 
onelye and chiefely pretended and mynded, that what time 
may possibly be spared from the necessary occupacions and 
affayres of the commen wealth, all that the citizeins should 
withdraw from the bodely service to the free libertye of the 
mind and garnisshinge of the same. For herein they suppose 
the felicitye of this liffe to consiste.” 

Not yet has religion risen among very many to the faith 
of “the moste and the wysest parte” of the Utopians. 
These “beleve that there is a certayne godlie powre un- 
knowen, everlastinge, incomprehensible, inexplicable, farre 
above the capacitie and retche of mans witte, dispersed 
throughoute all the worlde, not in bignes, but in vertue and 
power.. Him they call the father of al. To him alone they 
attribute the beginninges, the encreasinges, the procedinges, 
the chaunges and the endes of al thinges. Neither they geve 
any divine honours to any other then to him.” 

In Utopia is no want. All classes dressing alike, laboring 
the same number of hours or to equal fatigue; all skilled 
in agriculture and knowing a trade also; housed in homes 
that are wholesome and well provided with gardens; chang- 
ing their residences every ten years, and alternating between 
city and country according to need ; taking their meals thirty 
families together in a common hall; condemning the crimi- 
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nal to temporary bondage on their meaner labors, yet, liking 
rather to reward virtue than to punish vice, making reforma- 
tion the end of all punishment; keeping divorce hard, “ by- 
cause they know this to be the next way to break love 
betwene man and wyfe, to be in easye hope of a new mar- 
iage”; holding “warre or battel as a thing very beastly, 
and yet to no kinde of beastes in so muche use as to man,” 
and therefore detesting and abhorring it,—it is not strange 
that the happy Utopians “have but few lawes,” and that 
they “utterlie exclude and banishe all attorneis, proctours, 
and sergeauntes at the lawe.” In this favored land there 
are not two kinds of justice,—‘“ the one meete for the in- 
ferior sorte of the people, goynge afote and crepynge lowe 
by the grounde and bounde down on every side with many 
bandes; ... the other a princelye vertue which like as it is 
of much higher majestie, then the other pore justice, so also 
it is of much more libertie, as to the which nothing is un- 
lawfull that it lusteth after.” 

The Utopians “imbrace chieflie the pleasures of the 
mind.... The chiefe parte of them they thinke doth come 
of the exercise of vertue and conscience of good life.” What 
modern clergyman, hearing these things, does not sympa- 
thize with that “vertuous and godly man, a professour of 
divinitie,” whom Sir Thomas, in his introductory epistle, 
realistically represents as “ excedynge desierous to go unto 
Utopia, ... to the intente he maye further and increase oure 
religion, whiche is there alreadye luckeleye begonne, ... 
yea, and that he himselfe may be made bishoppe of Utopia!” 
We are living in a social frame applied to which Ralph 
Hythlodaye’s words have still a sting of truth, as we can 
plainly see they were largely true of the England of Henry 
VIII.: “When I consider and way in my mind all these 
commen wealthes which now a dayes anywhere do florish, 
so God helpe me, I can perceave nothing but a certein 
conspiracy of riche men procuringe their own commodities 
uuder the name and title of the commen wealth. They 
invent and devise all meanes and craftes, first how to kepe 
safely, without feare of lesing, that they have unjustly gath- 
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ered together, and next how to hire and abuse the worke 
and laboure of the poore for as litle money as may be. These 
devises, when the riche men have decreed to be kept and 
observed under colour of the comminaltie, that is to saye, 
also of the pore people, then they be’ made lawes.” Our 
lot is cast in a generation when we might repeat this learned 
mariner’s further declaration: “So easely might men gette 
their living if that same worthye princess, lady money, did 
not alone stop up the way betwene us and our lyving, which 
a Goddes name was very excellently devised and invented 
that by her the way therto should be opened.” We see 
the justice of Hythlodaye’s denunciation: “I dowte not that 
either the respecte of every mans private commoditie, or 
els the authority of our savioure Christe (which for his 
great wisdom could not but know what were best, and for 
his inestimable goodnes could not but counsel to that which 
he knew to be best) wold have brought all the worlde longe 
agoo into the lawes of this weale publique, if it wer not 
that one only beast, the princesse and mother of all mis- 
chiefe, pride, doth withstande and let [hinder] it. She 
measurethe not wealth and prosperity by her owne com- 
modities, but by the miserie and incommodities of other. .. . 
Thys hellhounde creapeth into mens hartes, and plucketh 
them back from entering the right pathe of life, and is so 
depely roted in men’s brestes that she can not be plucked 
out.” 

Alas! neither Sir Thomas More nor his “righte welbe- 
loved” Peter Giles remembered in season to inquire of 
Raphaell “in what part of the newe world Utopia is situate.” 
Alas! when that much-travelled man was, of his own accord, 
touching upon this matter of topography, “one of Master 
Mores servauntes came to him and whispered in his eare,” 
and another of the company, “by reason of cold taken ...a 
shippeborde, coughed out so loude that he toke” from Peter's 
hearing “certen of his wordes.” In an actual, very un- 
Utopian world, Sir Thomas More, that son of truth and 
courtesy, came to the block; and Henry VIII., the holy 
founder of the “ Tudor church” (as a friend of mine delights 
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to call it), went forward unrebuked on his primrose path of 
consecutive Mormonism. Ralph Hythlodaye took his voyage 
to Utopia again. Who, then, can supply the defect, and 
instruct us “not onely in the longitude or true meridian of 
the ylande, but also in the just latitude therof, that is to 
say, in the sublevation or height of the pole in that re- 
gion”? Where lies that realm of justice and mutual kind- 
ness? Surely, it is not now in America, where More’s sailor 
located it; for we have not heard of it here, in northern or 
southern countries. This western world, new to the six- 
teenth century, long seemed a promised land to the Euro- 
pean eye; but our English forefathers were careless where 
Utopia might lie while they built themselves an equal city. 

Thoughts of the millennial state now occupy many minds, 
—even those that have been more wont to inquire the road 
to Arcady than the way to Utopia. The poet and the novel- 
ist turn socialist. Destitute of Sir Thomas More’s qualifica- 
tions for the voyage, they lack his modesty as well. “ As I 
cannot agree and consent,” so he wrote at the close of Hyth- 
lodaye’s narrative, “to all thinges that he saide, beyng els 
without doubt a man singularly well learned, and also in all 
worldelye matters exactly and profoundly experienced, so 
must I nedes confesse and graunt that many thinges be in 
the Utopian weale publique whiche in our cities I maye 
rather wishe for then hope after.” This is the utterance of 
a true philosophic spirit, filled with sincere love for man- 
kind, but not destitute of historic sense, a clear judgment of 
probability, and the gift of humor. Without these qualities, 
the seekers after Utopia err widely, and come to fantastic 
and unhuman lands. The confidence of such ill-equipped 
explorers is in inverse proportion to their outfit. The story- 
teller of our day who, of all the long line ‘of builders of 
imaginary commonwealths, appears to be the most poorly 
furnished with knowledge of the laws of history, politics, 
and economics, would make up for these defects by an 
exceedingly definite acquaintance with the future. Cam- 
panella, Morelly, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Marlo, 
Cabet, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, Karl Marx, even Mr. Laurence 
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Gronlund and Theodor Hertzka, have studied the social 
problem long and carefully before writing down the laws of 
the Utopias they have discovered. The City of the Sun (not 
to mention, in such a list, its immediate predecessor, The 
New Atlantis), the Basilias, the Society of Equals, the New 
Christianity, the Phalanx, New Lanark, Marlo’s Co-operative 
Socialistic State, Icaria, Organized Labor, the Utopia devised 
by Lassalle and Karl Marx, the Co-operative Commonwealth, 
and Hertzka’s African Freeland are intellectual constructions 
deserving respect for the amount of hard thinking put into 
them, even when it has strayed the farthest from truth, 
because it ran on wrong lines from incorrect premises. It 
has been reserved for a romancer of our day, whose stories, 
as a rule, are not conspicuous for truth of character or 
likeness to reality, to evolve a new order of society out of a 
metaphor on which he happened to stumble when writing 
“a fairy tale of social felicity.” The solidity of schemes 
resting on such a foundation may well be questioned by 
those who have sincere respect for Utopias discovered by 
men of some pretensions to constructive statesmanship. 
There can be no more damaging criticism on Looking Back- 
ward and its fantastic programme, put forward with such 
confidence and such pride of ignorance, than is evoked by a 
comparison of it with Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 

The building of ideal commonwealths is, indeed, the favor- 
ite pastime to-day of many a hasty prophet who will not so 
far compliment our existing social and industrial order as to 
try seriously to understand it. Some of these bards could 
not pass an examination in the Constitution of the United 
States. Six or twelve months are quite sufficient time for 
them to run up the pretty gingerbread-work of the walls of 
these Utopias, to pave the streets with candy, and set foun- 
tains of sweetened honey running in all the public squares. 
The journey to this pasteboard city is made very cheap, 
and every man can command a copy of the infallible guide- 
book. The way is so broad, we are assured, that the greatest 
multitude could not extravagate therefrom. All the hard 
peas, in the shape of commandments of personal character, 
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are carefully boiled before the leaders of these crusades place 
them in their followers’ shoes. A train of Pullman cars will 
soon be ready for them, let but a few ties and rails be laid 
in the shape of laws of legislature, Congress, and Parliament, 
and the blessed city will soon be reached. 

“Ts this Jerusalem?” the little children in Peter the 
Hermit’s crusade were wont to ask each evening, after a 
few days’ march, as they sighted a new town. “No, poor 
children,” as Matthew Arnold wrote, “not this town, nor 
the next, nor yet the next, is Jerusalem. Jerusalem is far 
off, and it needs time and strength and much endurance to 
reach it. Seas and mountains, labor and peril, hunger and 
thirst, disease and death, are between Jerusalem and you.” 
Altering but a few of Matthew Arnold’s words, I proceed 
with the quotation: “So, when one marks the ferment and 
stir of life among State Socialists of every degree at this 
moment, and sees them impelled to take possession of the 
world, and to assert themselves and their own actual spirit, 
one is disposed to exclaim to them: ‘Jerusalem is not yet. 
Your present spirit is not Jerusalem, is not the goal you 
have to reach, the place you may be satisfied in.” Least of 
all is this children’s crusade of Nationalism likely to attain, 
with its present leadership and its actual army. Long 
before these crusaders can hope to meet the infidel under 
the walls of Jerusalem, their friends will need to go forth 
and bring home the remnants of this simple-minded host. 

Where lies the road to Utopia, which strong men, who 
are not ashamed to confess their love for the ideal, may take 
with confidence, if with modesty, and follow to profit? I 
think we can learn much about this most important matter 
if we consider seriously how far Sir Thomas More’s map 
has been found, after some four hundred years’ experience, 
to be a correct prophecy of human progress. These inter- 
vening centuries have so far justified his faith that we may 
well believe him to have been on the wrong track in any 
direction where civilization has not approached, but departed 
from, his Utopia. We have established religious toleration ; 
we have extended free education; we have abolished slavery ; 
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we have obliterated the inhuman laws that hung a man for 
theft as for murder; we are trying to make the reforma- 
tion of the criminal classes the chief end in punishment; we 
have erected representative governments; we have reduced 
the hours of the laboring day, by custom or by law; and we 
have restrained the short-sighted selfishness of employers, 
compelling them to make their factories safe and sanitary. 
These reforms, to name no others, which Sir Thomas antici- 
pated in principle, if not in detail, have passed through their 
Utopian phase, to become incorporate in the life of modern 
civilization. Many another reform now projected will be 
accomplished, at which the Philistines of to-day can only 
fling the epithet “ Utopian” in contempt. I must confess my 
surprise at the stupidity of mankind, which has chosen this 
adjective especially to mark the fantastic, the chimerical, 
and the utterly impracticable. There are many very sober 
works of the human mind, with which the most orthodox 
branch of the Philistine sect finds no fault as irrational, 
that have a far larger proportion of error to truth than 
More’s great imagination. But mankind is most of all 
stupid in recognizing the tone of genius, especially when it 
is so fine and playful as in the romance of Nowhere. 

Sir Thomas would be quick to confess, could he see this 
present world, that in many respects it far surpasses his 
invention, and is more wonderful than his strangest dream. 
He could not have even fancied a nation such as our own, 
of which, thanks to natural science and inventive talent, 
this can be said, that its whole capital in 1830 was not 
equal to the sum spent in 1880 simply to gather in the 
crops. Yet this is what Mr. David A. Wells has to say in 
his report of the “Recent Economic Changes” which have 
brought labor problems to the front in the discussions of 
the day. Considering this marvellous fact and many others 
like it, and observing that human society has grown more 
multiform and complicated with the centuries rather than 
more simple and uniform, Sir Thomas, with that fine candor 
of his, would probably acknowledge that in more than one 
great feature he had wrongly sketched Utopia. He would 
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amiably admonish those who had imitated the faults in his 
pattern rather than drawn inspiration from his principles. 

I. The way to Utopia does not lie on the dead level of 
uniformity. Nature, for whom we should feel much more 
respect than for all the builders of imaginary common- 
wealths, from Plato down to our own day, has certainly not 
made all mankind from one mould. Any scheme of society 
—let it issue from the wisest brain — that builds the ideal 
Siate on the principle of monotony is immeasurably less 
natural than the present diversity, which is in itself intel- 
lectually pleasing and morally desirable. The modern spirit 
properly rejoices in variety: the mind and the conscience 
have no surer stimulant than the sight of degrees of excel- 
lence and attainment. The Utopian fashion of garments, 
which is one “ throughoute all the ilande (savyng that there 
is a difference betwene the man’s garmente and the woman’s, 
betwene the maried and the unmaried),” and which “ con- 
tinueth for ever more unchaunged,” is as displeasing to the 
sense of beauty in variety as Mr. Bellamy’s huge machine, 
called “the industrial army,” is to the love of free move- 
ment. Whatever one may say about the shortcomings or 
the vices of existing civilization, this, at least, is true: that 
it corresponds in some degree to the infinite variety of 
human capacities and endowments. Builders of Utopia 
will build in vain if they can offer no more attractive pros- 
pect than that which this utterly false notion of the desira- 
bility of uniformity has thus far presented. “Semely and 
comely to the eye, no lette to the movynge and weldynge 
of the bodye, also fytte both for wynter and summer ” — Sir 
Thomas may thus eulogize the garments of the Utopians; 
but streets full of their wearers would surely be an abomi- 
nation to the God who planted a sense of beauty in the 
human mind, they would surely be a disgust forever to the 
eye compelled to view a world turned Shaker. 

As in dress, so in respect to free play and easy movement 
among the individuals that make up society,— uniformity is 
barbarous, variety and complexity are part of civilization. 
The mechanism of an army, which has carried captive Mr. 
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Edward Bellamy’s imagination, revolts wiser minds when 
they think of its dead monotony and the fearful weight it 
lays upon individuality. Life on military duty for twenty- 
four years of early manhood,— what an existence to offer a 
denizen of this century, rich in its fair variety! Men and 
women, weary of the sharp struggle for bread, go and live 
among the most successful communists the modern earth 
has known; they take the Shaker garb and walk the placid 
round of the Shaker discipline. But intellectual torpor falls 
upon them in this unnatural microcosm: the brighter minds 
rebel against a scheme that works to the artificial production 
of stupidity, and flee back to a world which has at least one 
virtue — it is alive. 

II. If modern life, freely developed, had a plain tendency 
to uniformity of talent, character, and achievement among 
men, the socialist would have a justification for his arbitrary 
levelling of all wholesome and gratifying diversities. If 
the equality rational men should strive after is an equality 
of fortune and furniture, then the builders of Utopia have 
been right, and the development of civilization has been 
disastrous. But here, as in many other directions, all 
mankind is wiser than any individual man. Our existing 
civilization in its finest development has not asserted the 
principle of equal reward, but the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for every man and woman. An open career for 
talent: then let the ablest win the prizes, showing forth 
the genius that is in them, the benefit of which cannot 
possibly be confined to themselves alone. Impose upon the 
strong and successful the Christian duty of. providing hos- 
pitals for the wounded and defeated in life’s warfare; but 
do not ask them to forsake the field, and let the battle with 
ignorance and poverty be lost, while they nurse the idiot 
and the infirm! Uniformity of lot is one false guide-post 
pointing to Utopia, equality of reward is another. This 
kind of socialism has been built from above downward. 
Beginning with a “high priori” notion in his own limited 
thought, the socialist lets this house down from the clouds. 
He is disgusted with the dirty earth when he reaches it, 
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and calls it every manner of bad name. Then the common 
breezes of human reason and feeling blow upon that house, 
and, lo! where is it? There is no slightest reason why one 
should apologize for human nature to the socialistic theorist. 
The fault is in his own poor mind, his own narrow view. 

III. Actual human nature, as it has developed during 
its tens of thousands of years of life here on th‘s solid earth, 
is, in all probability, a better piece of work than any or all 
of us could have made of it. Quite likely, its greatest ap- 
parent vices lie close to its most approved virtues. Selfish- 
ness is not far removed from a just self-respect; and self- 
denial would be impossible, were there no strong forces of 
individualism in us needing, not extirpation, but restraint. 
In their attack upon private property, the socialists make 
their worst blunder, and would lead mankind fatally astray 
from the right path to Utopia. The larger part of the human 
race is even yet destitute of that vigorous and edifying moral 
discipline which private ownership and respect for private 
ownership imply and demand. The virtues of care, fore- 
sight, and self-restraint which the accumulation of a modest 
competence requires of mankind, as a rule; the virtues of 
truth and honesty and regard for other men’s rights which 
the law of mewm et tuum inculcates,— are very fundamental 
in manhood as it has been developed through long ages. A 
new moral type would need to be evolved, and very slowly 
evolved, if human nature were to be exposed to the relaxing 
influences of a socialistic régime wherein the plainest duties 
of. to-day, such as thrift, foresight, and respect for the prop- 
erty rights of others, would have no reason for asserting 
themselves. 

The history of institutions, again, tells a false lesson if 
it has not indicated the parallel growth of the monogamous 
family and the right of private property. The apostles 
of free love and free lust naturally gravitate to the social- 
istic party. The burden of proof very plainly lies upon 
the socialist to show that the extinction of private property 
and the inevitable weakening thereby of certain virtues 
needful in civilized society would not bring about practical 
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sexual communism. The*fact has certainly a little signifi- 
cance in this connection that a brother of Mr. Edward 
Bellamy is the enthusiastic author of a recent romance in 
which divorce is made so easy that it would not even re- 
quire the five minutes for which express trains were once 
said to stop at Indianapolis! Private property and the 
monogamous family —this latter the greatest conquest, 
Goethe said, which mankind has yet made over the savage 
—have their roots deep in the same soil of thought and 
sentiment. Neither has yet been disturbed but to the great 
injury of the other. It remains to be proved that commu- 
nism in sexual relations would not naturally accompany com- 
munism in property. 

IV. Utopia, if we may trust the experience of later cen- 
turies, does not lie in the direction of the political oligarchy 
or the bureaucracy which socialistic schemes necessarily 
imply. Nothing is more ludicrously infantile in recent 
American and English socialism than the innocence with 
which it sets aside the hard-won triumphs of the democratic 
sentiment, and all the careful systems of checks and balances 
which statesmen of the highest sagacity have seen to be 
necessary to the preservation of political freedom. Mr. 
Laurence Gronlund, for instance, waves his magic staff 
in air, and President, Senate, Supreme Court, disappear. 
State lines, State rights, and State responsibilities vanish ; 
and for the security of the individual against dictators or 
oligarchies we have Mr. Gronlund’s sweet assurance that all 
the precedents of tyranny will be reversed by means of the 
patent brake which he will invent. What comment on such 
statesmanship is needful ? 

Suppose that we introduce a little modesty in our prophecy 
of the millennium; suppose that we pay moderate respect 
to human nature as it is, and do not ask it to transform 
itself in fifty years or less; suppose we cease to lay out the 
road to Utopia at a right angle to the line of human prog- 
ress thus far. What, after all, do we desire for all men 
but the opportunities of ample and pleasurable life which 
a few men now have, thanks to ability, industry, persever- 
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ance, thrift, self-denial, and self-help, on the part of genera- 
tion after generation? Human progress were a weak thing, 
could not its pace be accelerated somewhat, thus allowing 
the means of education and material happiness for the 
majority to be multiplied at a rate beyond that of the past. 
But human progress were just as much a vain thing if its 
method could be changed at once, and moral tone be safely 
taken from it by the substitution of reliance upon the State 
for reliance upon individual faculty and personal virtue. 

There was never a more purely mythological creation 
than the State of the American socialist,— omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent. What the actual State is, with its 
strictly limited functions, we have only to use our eyes to 
see. The national civil service is abandoned as loot to 
political profligates. The American municipality in most 
cases is unable even to keep its streets clean. The man 
who has political sense will believe in a thorough reform 
of the civil service as one next step towards Utopia in Amer- 
ica, and the indispensable preliminary to such systems of 
municipal gas-works, electric light, street railways, and 
the like, as our English kin support with profit to the tax- 
payer. But, unless the civil service were taken out of poli- 
tics and into business, these new departments would become 
so many additional hot-beds of corruption. Ballot reform 
is another firm step towards the rational Utopia of a real 
representative government. A tariff for revenue, leading 
gradually to free trade and away from the paternalism of pro- 
tection, is another step. Reforms in methods of taxation, 
so that property-holders shall bear burdens in proportion 
to their ability, are advised by clear-headed and sagacious 
students. Whether these reforms shall take the shape of 
taxes on income, taxes on real estate alone, or taxes on 
legacies, direct or collateral, is a question for experts to 
decide. 

In another direction more of Utopia is already realized 
in Philadelphia, that city of workingmen’s homes, where 
co-operative building and loan associations have done their 
greatest work, than is likely to result from all the co-opera- 
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tive colonies that have been planted in California or else- 
where on socialistic principles. If working people were not 
so bent, in the present phase of civilization, on living in the 
city, the ideal of “three acres and a cow” would be a much 
more desirable Utopia than the most perfect system of tene- 
ment houses. But at present this bucolic doctrine converts 
but few; and we must preach the duty of the rich to build 
blocks of houses in the city, which shall be decent and 
comfortable, and, let it not be forgotten, a source of fair 
profit to the owner. 

The gradual extension of the principle of life insurance 
from the well-to-do to the so-called working classes is both 
easily practicable and eminently desirable. The workers 
with hand or brain who now toil ten or eleven hours a day 
or more will surely see some improvement in the proportion 
of labor to leisure in this generation. Every inventor is a 
conspirator to this end. In some trades a nine-hour day 
would be as profitable to the employer as the present ten- 
hour stint. Throughout the industrial world the tendency 
which the believers in Utopia should encourage is to fewer 
hours of labor. Neither here nor elsewhere, however, does 
the kingdom of heaven now come through legislation. It 
comes, and it comes slowly, far behind the hot pace of our 
desires, through hard work of hand and head, and that hard- 
est of experiences, the moral discipline of the will. To the 
working classes of to-day the advocate of Utopia has no 
more imperative message to deliver than the commandment 
of abstinence from intoxicating drink and the low pleasures 
of tobacco. The sums that could be saved in these two 
directions would in the United States plant a hundred thou- 
sand happy families every year in homes of their own, far 
more to be desired than the choicest corner lots in an 
impracticable Boston of the year 2000 a.p.! 

Thrift and temperance,— these be very rude and homely 
virtues, ye right worshipful doctors and illustrious grand 
masters of socialism, by the side of your airy castles of indo- 
lence and affluence, erected by act of Parliament! But, 
homely and rude as they are, they have done good work: 
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they have procured for mankind many solid comforts, their 
power is not yet exhausted, while your fantastic common- 
wealths have risen and disappeared by the dozen. I sympa- 
thize very heartily in the disgust of the working-classes, 
however, with preachers of temperance and thrift who come 
from homes of luxury in their intervals of devotion to fash- 
ionable society. There are many kinds of intemperance, 
and these preachers are often forcible examples of some of 
the worst. If interest on capital shall ever fall so low (as 
M. Charles Secrétan foresees, in his recent very rational 
picture of Utopia) that few families can live on it alone, and 
every person must have some gainful occupation, the ex- 
erescence of “fashionable society” would disappear from 
the social body, to the no small profit of mankind. Utopia 
will be brought a little nearer as the sex which is the more 
responsible for existing luxury is better educated and finds 
more delight than now in the things of the mind. The in- 
terest of womankind is vital in the strengthening of the 
family tie, which luxury on one side and a fanciful com- 
munism on the other attack insidiously. As women come 
to their appointed place in the social order, the conserva- 
tive forces will be strengthened which go to build up pri- 
vate homes, where comfort and peace prevail, rather than 
the luxurious hotels that are the ideal of the socialist’s 
imagination. 

The working solution of the labor problem which will 
bring the contending armies of employers and employed 
a long way on the high road to Utopia is contained in the 
word “co-operation.” Robert Owen, a man never to be 
named without honor, originated that system of co-oper- 
ative distribution which has had such a marvellous career 
in Great Britain, and has done so much to raise the whole 
level of the English working classes. But his schemes of 
communism failed. The co-operative store was a very 
plain and humble instrument of social regeneration; but it 
addressed self-interest directly, and its remarkable history 
shows how much such a business-like appeal to an entirely 
proper feeling will effect. New Lanark, New Harmony, 
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and Harmony Hall, on the contrary, invoked sentiments of 
supreme attachment to the general good, which are non- 
existent in the minds of most men, being, in fact, the rarest 
of feelings; and they collapsed. So has every considerable 
scheme of productive co-operation gone down, which has 
not, consciously and directly, appealed to the self-interest 
of all parties concerned. The French National workshops 
of 1848, which the Nationalists of 1890 so carefully forget 
to describe for their own encouragement, are but one in- 
stance out of many going to show that the most incom- 
petent workman is surely he whose wages are guaranteed 
by the State or otherwise, and who has no direct interest 
in increasing the quantity or improving the quality of his 
product. We shall be facing in the right direction, we 
shall walk solidly on the true path, if we put aside airy 
imaginations of the State as the sole director of labor, and 
resort to improved methods of paying wages, which are for 
the immediate and palpable profit of both parties, because 
they tend to bring about the closest partnership, raising 
the level of labor and leaving executive capacity free to do 
its appropriate work in the commercial field, instead of 
consuming itself in warfare with those of its own house- 
hold, the laborers, who could easily be made its firmest 
allies. 

M. Charles Secrétan, whose recent sketch of Utopia, M. 
Laveleye has said, “seems to answer very generally to the 
ideal foreseen for the future by those who have faith in the 
ulterior progress of the human race,” makes the citizen of his 
Utopia declare that the industrial operations of his time, in 
an undefined future, sre divided between proper co-operative 
associations and profit-sharing firms. The system of indus- 
trial partnership, he explains, came to be a veritable life-pre- 
server for the employers in the increasing violence of indus- 
trial warfare. They generally adopted the system in simple 
self-defence. By means of the dividends on labor the work- 
men gradually obtained a controlling interest in the stock of 
many establishments in which they were employed. The 
former owners willingly became directors and managers, 
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and the entire profits of production were equitably divided 
among all. The workingmen were thus educated up to 
co-operation, as they have been in the houses of MM. 
Leclaire, Boucicaut, and Godin at the present day; and the 
employers were also educated, on their side, into a right 
idea of partnership with the hand-workers. Co-operation,” 
profit sharing, and, in a few exceptional instances, the pres- 
ent wages system, unmodified, subsist side by side in M. 
Seerétan’s Utopia, the tendency being strongly towards 
co-operation as the ideal. 

The advocates of profit sharing rarely assume the prophet’s 
mantle, and venture to predict how important a réle is to be 
played in any near generation of the future by this improved 
form of the wages system; but, for one, I do not see the 
weak point in this reasoning of M. Secrétan, which has the 
indorsement of M. Laveleye. Ample time being allowed 
for its educating influence upon masters and men alike, 
industrial partnership appears likely to be an important and 
efficient factor in a not very distant Utopia. As with civil 
service reform, so with profit sharing, we may well love it for 
the enemies it has made. In this case, they are the extreme 
socialists; for nobody else so pours scorn upon industrial 
partnership as the Nationalist and the Socialist, Christian 
or unchristian. 

Beside this gradual reform in the method of industry, we 
may look with some confidence to such a development of 
electricity as a motive force, that workingmen will crowd 
less into the cities to live, and power may be supplied from 
central stations to many small shops. The factory system 
may even give place to some method of domestic produc- 
tion, if Dr. Siemens conjecture rightly, and the great build- 
ings for production of our day be vacated. 

M. Secrétan foresees that the State will in time become 
the one landlord, private ownership having for various rea- 
sons become undesirable. The State purchases landed prop- 
erty at a fair valuation and lets it. Agriculture is carried 
on by associations, these alone being able to furnish the 
large capital necessary for the scientific cultivation of the 

9 
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soil which has become a necessity. For myself, I do not 
see so far as M. Secrétan in this direction ; but property in 
land and personal property are evidently so different that 
the first might pass entirely into the hands of the State 
without serious injury to the second. 

There is no highway to Utopia, though the approaches be 
many. Utopia itself is a magical city that arises from its 
foundations and moves onward as we advance. Little re- 
spect for it could we have if it did not thus elude our 
hands,— as little, possibly, as we should feel for an unpro- 
gressive heaven, after a few days’ residence! None the less 
should our march be steadfast towards it over “the solid 
ground of Nature.” The philosophical city, ever becoming, 
but never finished, in constant flux from good to better, can 
fall into no such inanity as a final best. Our own civiliza- 
tion, imperfect though it be, is in many respects wonderful, 
beyond the scope of Sir Thomas More’s highest imagination. 
So in all probability will our fondest Utopia be put to 
shame by the reality of future days. But that reality will 
come sooner, not later, because of our conscious earnest 
striving ; for Utopia is a city 


“ Built of tears and sacred flames 
And virtue reaching to its aims.” 


NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 
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SOME ITALIAN PATRIOTS. 


History records no period more nobly inspired than that 
of the unification of Italy. It had the enthusiasm of a cru- 
sade; and its victories were not only military, but also 
moral,— victories of abnegation and martyrdom. ‘The usual 
selfishness and inhumanity of conquest were utterly remote 
from the spirit of the Italian struggle against the rule of the 
stranger. It was a necessary epoch in the renewal of na- 
tional consciousness. It cleansed, strengthened, and welded 
together the Italian States by its smouldering fires of con- 
spiracy and its flashing flames of war. 

The languid, half-unconscious country had fallen into the 
hands of strangers. The Austrian and the Bourbon oppressed 
the people bitterly. Discontent began to stir everywhere. 
A sentiment of patriotism, sad, concealed, made up of long- 
ings and abnegations, reigned in all noble Italian hearts. 
Conspiracies were formed, some fantastic, others wiser, but 
alike in devotion to the death. The prisons were full of 
eminent men who suffered prolonged martyrdom with per- 
fect patience and fortitude. The “literature of resignation ” 
which characterized the time was at rare intervals broken 
by a sharper cry of defiance. Patriotic verses were sung 
under the breath, or passed secretly from hand to hand in 
manuscript. The Austrian censors were everywhere; the 
walls had ears andeyes. Italy had reached its darkest hour, 
and the dawn was not vainly invoked. The first breath of 
the free wind of reform 


“ That smites the forest and without restraint 
The branches rends, beats down and bears away,” 


was felt in Rome on the occasion of the amnesty proclaimed 
by Pio Nono. A universal rapture of fraternity and hope 
filled the city. As the historian Farini wrote, “ When in 
Rome was spread the news of the pardon, and the humane 
words were read, it appeared as if there suddenly hung 
above the Eternal City a ray of Divine Love.” These hopes 
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were soon darkened, but the momentary illumination had 
not been wholly delusive. The Austrians kept watch upon 
the movements of Italy, with surprise and apprehension. 
Count Metternich exclaimed, “I expected everything, but 
I did not expect a liberal pope.” 

A long reactionary period followed. In Naples, the 
Duchies, the Pontifical States, and the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory, innumerable patriots bore witness in chains and in 
death to their love of country. A barbarous military despot- 
ism ruled in Lombardy and Venetia; and secret societies 
alone were mining the approaches for a new revolution. 
The Crimean War afforded Count Cavour the occasion for 
an alliance of Piedmont with the western powers against 
Russia. The alliance contained a new hope for the regen- 
eration of Italy. 

With the first day of the year 1859 arose a cloud as large 
as the hand of Napoleon III., menacing war between France 
and Austria. Vittorio Emanuele, in virile words, announced 
a national struggle, declaring that he desired “ no other glory 
than that of being the first soldier of Italian independence.” 
The victory of Magenta, the liberation of Milan, the battles 
of Varese and Como, the tremendous confusion and costly 
success of Solferino, the peace of Villafranca which left 
Venetia in the hands of Austria, the resignation of Count 
Cavour, followed in rapid succession. Italy was dismayed 
by the terms signed at Villafranca; but “a tide of good 
sense,” to cite the royal expression, spread over the country. 
The abnegations of Vittorio Emanuele, constrained by 
superior force, were comprehended, and the trust of his 
people was confirmed. 

Cavour returned to the ministry, and with Farini and 
Ricasoli called upon the people of central Italy to vote 
upon the question of annexation to the constitutional mon- 
archy of Vittorio Emanuele. The plebiscite was unanimous 
in Emilia and the Romagna in favor of union. In Tuscany 
there remained a small minority in favor of a separate king- 
dom. Garibaldi sailed from Genoa, and hastened to Sicily, 
where, after defeating the Bourbon troops at Calatafimi and 
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Misilmeri, he entered Palermo, took possession in the name 
of Vittorio Emanuele, and proclaimed himself dictator. He 
then passed on to occupy Messina, crossed the strait, and 
was joyously received in Calabria. King Francis fled to 
Gaeta; and Garibaldi entered Naples. He gave the plebis- 
cite of the Two Sicilies into the hands of the king, and, refus- 
ing every reward, retired to his lonely Caprera. 

On- the 18th of February, 1861, the first Italian Parlia- 
ment was opened. A month later the law was passed in 
virtue of which Vittorio Emanuele assumed for himself and 
his descendants the title of King of Italy. 

Count Cavour saw his desire, and died. His successor 
in the ministry was Baron Ricasoli. Italy was now recog- 
nized by nearly all the European powers and by the United 
States of America. 

The defeat of France by Germany in 1870 offered to the 
Italian government the opportunity to enter Rome. King 
Vittorio Emanuele wrote with his own hand to Pio Nono 
a letter entreating conciliatory measures, since it would be 
no longer possible to restrain the impatience of the people; 
but the pope was obstinate. During the next year, the seat 
of the Italian government was established at the Eternal 
City; and the king could say, “ After long trials, Italy is 
restored to itself and to Rome.” 

This brief summary will serve to recall the conditions and 
events of the period of preparation and action which restored 
and reunited Italy. In it four great names shine forth like 
suns,— Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, Vittorio Emanuele, 
prophet, crusader, statesman, and king. These splendid 
names have, however, been made familiar to the world; 
while others, less eminent, but by no means insignificant, 
are little known beyond their own country. With some of 
these, the volume by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco is occupied.* It presents a series of sympathetic 
and lively portraits studied in a variety of lights by the aid 
of many authorities, published and unpublished. The influ- 





*Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unification. By the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo Cesaresce. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
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ence of character upon public events has never been more 
strongly exemplified than in the history of Italian unifica- 
tion. Men widely diverse in descent, tradition, climate, and 
manners, joined in a common cause, and acted in harmony 
with the noblest ideals of patriotic endeavor and sacrifice. 
Among these, Baron Bettino Ricasoli is impressive by his 
austere and uncompromising integrity. He was a genuine 
Tuscan, with the strong individual family, city, and pro- 
vincial feeling which was so marked in the days of Guelfs 
and Ghibellines. For years he secluded himself with his 
young wife, on his estate at Brolio, for the purpose of edu- 
cating his only daughter, renouncing society in order to 
maintain undisturbed the crystallization of the child’s char- 
acter. He superintended with minute care the cultivation 
of his land, and interested himself in the material and moral 
welfare of the peasants. Upon his intensely patriotic mind, 
all the problems of his country, political, social, and eco- 
nomic, pressed for solution. When an imminent national 
crisis seemed to offer him an occasion for usefulness, he took 
office for the first time as Gonfalonier or Syndic of Florence, 
in the year 1847. The weak spirit of the Tuscan govern- 
ment was peculiarly antipathetic to him; he could have 
endured tyranny better. More than once he offered frank 
counsels to the Grand Duke through the ministry; and he 
was one of those who recalled Leopold to Tuscany after the 
brief republican experiment of 1849. But when the grand 
duke came again, with the Austrians behind him, Ricasoli 
retired from public life, regretting the two years of appar- 
ently useless separation from his daughter. “ Perhaps,” he 
wrote from Geneva, “the only way in which I can be of use 
to the country is by giving it a woman of noble character.” 
In 1851 he returned to Brolio, where the death of his wife 
and the marriage of his daughter left him solitary. In order 
to restore the balance of his mind, he entered upon a scheme 
for reclaiming a part of the Tuscan Maremma, fighting with 
that unseen foe, malaria, for possession of the marshland. 
More and more deeply convinced that the future of Italy 
depended upon unity, he honored the king of Piedmont as 
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“the true, strong column of that land.” His national ideals 
were thorough and uncompromising; and he held Tuscany 
firm against flattering aspirations for autonomy. On March 
22, 1860, he had the satisfaction of reporting to Vittorio 
Emanuele the results of the plebiscite which brought the 
king two millions of new subjects. On several occasions 
afterward, Ricasoli assumed office, each time inspiring new 
confidence and strengthening the national credit. His last 
years passed quietly, until his death at Brolio in 1883. 

A type in contrast with the severe Florentine is the gen- 
tle, emotional, picturesque personality of the Neapolitan 
Luigi Settembrini. As a child, he felt and partly under- 
stood the undercurrent of rebellion against the rule of the 
stranger. He saw Carbonari flogged through the streets 
and his mother falling in a swoon for pity. When the Aus- 
trians were billeted in the house, he might not wear his 
tricolor cockade. Such events deeply impressed him. 
While at school in a monastery, he became a devotee, and 
wished to assume the cowl. Then he wrote sonnets to a 
gentle eyebrow, and experienced the raptures and despairs 
common to emotional youth. In looking back upon these 
times, however, he aptly disparages the overwise natures 
who never pass through such madness. With a young Cala- 
brian friend, he formed a Giovine Italia association of two, 
justifying conspiracy as a protest against the Bourbon rule, 
“a negation of God erected into a system of government.” 
By the treachery of a priest, he was arrested and taken to 
prison, where a gendarme gave him the useful warning that 
“pen, ink, and paper are the three worst enemies of man.” 
For three years and a half, he remained in the prison of 
Santa Maria Apparente, comforted occasionally by a sight 
of his wife and babies, and writing down, with a tender 
abandonment of religious and affectionate rhetoric, his senti- 
ments as a patriot and the head of a family. A sentence of 
death was commuted into impzisonment in the galleys of the 
island of Santo Stefano, where the lowest criminals were 
confined in civil death. The moral and even the physical 
atmosphere was so foul that Settembrini would not speak in 
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it the pure name of his wife. To save his mind and soul 
alive, he occupied himself with translating Lucian. His 
letter from Santo Stefano to a member of the British lega- 
tion rejects the idea of petitioning for pardon. He imitates 
in sentiment and phrase the great letter of Dante in exile. 

In 1859, many patriots were released from the Neapolitan 
prisons; and, with others, Settembrini was placed upon a ship 
bound for New York. His son made his way into the ship 
disguised as a scullion to the negro cook, seized the command 
with pure audacity, and steered for Queenstown. In 1860, 
Settembrini, by a fortunate chance, went to Florence, where 
he was invited to be one of the delegation to offer the Nea- 
politan crown to Vittorio Emanuele. He became Professor 
of Italian Literature at the University of Naples, where he 
pronounced the elegant lectures which remain valuable as 
critical volumes, rather appreciative than analytic, and 
which close with a fervent tribute to Italy and prophecy 
for her future. In Settembrini is to be seen the best type of 
the Neapolitan, ardent, pious, sincerely sentimental, and 
half-consoled by the phrases which express truthfully ex- 
treme sorrows, with an innate optimism and a childlike 
sweetness and trust which oppression and suffering could 
neither change nor destroy. His last years were passed in 
the peace and joy of domestic and literary life. He died 
in 1877, at the age of sixty-four. 

With evident pride, not unpardonable, although a little 
too emphatic, the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco recounts 
the honorable record of her own family, which dates back- 
ward a thousand years in the annals of Brescia. Tradition 
has it that a certain Tebaldo, in the tenth century, was the 
founder of the family glories. He brought to his emperor 
the royal banner, with its pictured eagle stained with blood, 
and received as guerdon the right to bear as his coat of 
arms a red eagle on a golden ground. From him descended 
a long line of warriors and dignitaries, whose deeds are 
recorded in a catalogue which terminates with the name 
of Giuseppe Martinengo Cesaresco. In his early manhood, 
Martinengo had daily sight of the pallid prisoners who had 
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returned from Spielberg and Lubiana. These pathetic 
ghosts of former strength appealed irresistibly to the youth 
of Lombardy, and inspired them with the resolve to do their 
part when their time should come. The Lombard cities were 
full of feverish gayety. The Austrians promoted festivals 
and theatres, in order to divert the people from longings 
after liberty ; and the people accepted the distractions in a 
spirit subtly comprehended by Heine: “ It»ly sits elegiacally 
dreaming on her ruins; and, when she is at times suddenly 
awaked by the melody of a song, and springs wildly up, 
this sudden inspiration is not due to the song itself, but 
rather to the ancient memories and feelings which the song 
has awakened, which Italy has ever borne in her heart, and 
which now mightily gush forth. And this is the meaning 
of the wild tumult which you have heard in La Scala.” 

But, even while the Austrian commandant was scornfully 
planning a carnival at the theatre to amuse the Milanese, 
revolution burst forth. Lombardy tore off her gay domino 
and mask, and arose to war. The liberation of Brescia, 
where Martinengo lived, was accomplished with little blood- 
shed. With a hastily collected force, he went to Milan, 
arriving just too late to take part in the struggle of the 
famous five days. As colonel in command at Brescia, he 
was able to restrain the excesses of popular feeling, on 
one occasion even making himself the responsible personal 
escort of Prince Karl von Schwarzenburg from one end of 
the city to the other. He was active in the defence of 
Brescia against the “tiger” troops of General Haynau. 
Martinengo was one of the few citizens of Brescia excluded 
from amnesty. He remained in exile until 1856, when a 
general pardon permitted him to return without dishonor. 
He died in the bosom of his family at his ancestral home at 
Salo, in 1884, in well-deserved peace with himself and with 
the world. 

On the 17th of March, 1848, Daniele Manin was freed 
from the prison over the Bridge of Sighs, and carried, pale, 
wild-haired, and in prison dress, upon the shoulders of the 
people to the great Piazza San Marco. There, under the 
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tricolor flying from the two giant flag-staves, he spoke to 
the citizens of Venice. “There are times,” he cried, 
“pointed out by the finger of Providence when insurrection 
is not only a right, but a duty.” That night the tocsin of 
San Marco sounded for revolution. In afew days, Manin, 
almost unresisted, had taken the arsenal, and become presi- 
dent and then dictator of Venice. By the terms of the 
armistice of Salasco, Venice was given over to Austria; 
and the city found itself in great distress at the end of the 
year. Its garrison consisted almost wholly of volunteers, 
and its resources were nearly exhausted. But the Vene- 
tians, of all classes, cast into the treasury their jewels and 
silver and gold plate. A young nobleman gave his palace ; 
a veteran, his painting by Leonardo da Vinci. Little chil- 
dren gave their toys, and went supperless in order to save a 
penny for their city. Meanwhile, they proudly instituted 
political festivals, and clung with passionate trust to Daniele 
Manin. After the defeat of the army of Vittorio Emanuele 
at Novara, the Austrians besieged Venice. The fury of war 
was aided by the sister furies of pestilence and famine. 
Nothing more could be done for Venice but to obtain for 
her honorable terms of capitulation. Manin sailed for 
France, where he passed three years of exile, giving lessons 
in the Italian language, and then died. He was a man of 
true heroic mould, and merited the statue which perpetuates 
in the Piazza di San Marco his brave assumption of the 
leadership of the Venetian citizens. 

Another of the Neapolitan group of patriots was Baron 
Carlo Poerio, of a Calabrian family. Minister to the crown, 
a man of social and mental prominence, and a patriot caught 
in an iniquitous snare, he was especially notable as one of 
the chief martyrs of Italian liberty. His brother, Alessan- 
dro Poerio, was poet and patriot; and their father, Giu- 
seppe, had known the darkness of the island prisons near 
Sicily. The Poerios, exiled to Germany, were permitted by 
a decree of Prince Metternich to return to Italy in 1823. 
Alessandro wrote in the Nuova Antologia magazine, just 
established at Florence. After taking part in an unsuccess- 
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ful scheme of General Pepe, he and others of the family 
returned to Naples. In 1848, Carlo Poerio became Minister 
of Public Instruction at Naples; but he gave up the posi- 
tion after a short experience of the difficulties of serving 
Italy under King Ferdinand. Alessandro went to aid the 
cause of Lombardy and Venice. The brothers were com- 
forted in all their struggles by the tenderness of an admira- 
ble mother. In their earnest discussions on the future of 
Italy, Alessandro was wont to reason like a soldier, Carlo 
like a statesman. In the first days of November, 1848, 
Alessandro Poerio was wounded by a shell as he followed 
the Austrians in their retreat through the sea-fog at Mestre, 
and died, loving Italy to his last breath. Some months 
later, Carlo was carried tu prison, where he was fettered to 
a common malefactor for seven years. Changed and now 
impassive in aspect, he returned to his mournful home to 
wait for the final peace, which was not long withheld from 
his weary spirit. 

Constance d’ Azeglio, a relative of the poet Alfieri, and 
wife of Roberto, the elder brother of the famous Massimo, 
is a good example of the part taken by Italian women in the 
long struggle for freedom. She wrote a voluminous series 
of letters to her son, Marquis Emanuele, who was acceptable 
at the Court of St. James as Sardinian and then Italian 
minister. These letters were published after her death, 
and they afford a full view of the beginnings of the national 
movement and the early appearances of characters destined 
to become prominent. The marquise lived at Turin, the heart 
of the Sardinian monarchy, which patriotically took every 
risk, even to that of losing its individual existence. She 
thoroughly held the common conviction that in union was 
strength for Italy. With her husband, she devoted herself 
to the care of the poor and suffering, assuming it as the 
plainest of natural duties. In her letters, she writes easily 
and elegantly of all that is going on,— balls and concerts, 
politics, household events. After incredible vacillations, 
King Carlo Alberto has signed the statute; and the mar- 
quise writes a rapturous postscript to one of her letters, and 
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hurries into the street to join the. happy multitude. The 
disasters and successes of the campaign are related by her. 
She sketches Carlo Alberto riding his great bay horse, 
while the bullets of the defenders of Peschiera graze his 
cheek. She is puzzled by the character of Count Cavour, 
who seems to her by turns unsympathetic, terrible, and 
mad, but finally a man lonely in his greatness. In the 
year 1862, marquis and marquise went their way together 
into the world where (as he said) “ there awaits us already 
so goodly a band of liberators.” Their bier was followed by 
the sincere blessings of the poor. 

Goffredo Mameli, the Sardinian poet, the devoted disciple 
of Mazzini, was the singer of the famous hymn of revolution, 
“Fratelli d’ Italia.” One sees him, with his delicate face 
and long, fair hair, as in 1847 he bore through the streets of 
Genoa the red, white, and green banner to be blest for the 
first time as the flag of Italian unity. His life was “simply 
his songs turned into action.” The critic Carducci has 
noted that never was there a bard of war so destitute of 
hatred, so little enamoured of war for war’s sake. Wounded 
in the siege of Rome by the French general Oudinot, he 
died in the Roman hospital; and, as Garibaldi wrote, “in 
his delirium he prophesied of his country.” 

Fra Ugo Bassi, born at Cento, passed his boyhood at 
Bologna. His emotional youth did not lack adventurous 
ambitions, mystic raptures, or a tender early romance. He 
seems the true type of the Italian religious nature, simple- 
hearted, a curious mingling of the imaginative and the 
practical, patient, and fervently affectionate. When he en- 
tered upon his ministry, the people were deeply stirred by 
his sermons. In Palermo, he ministered to the patients in 
the cholera hospital, comforting them in body and in soul. 
In 1848, Bassi joined the crociati of Gavazzi, preaching the 
holy war of liberty. At the battle of Treviso, he received 
three wounds, which he would not allow to be dressed until 
he had imparted the last consolations of religion to General 
Guidotte. During his long convalescence, he won the hearts 
of all by his gentleness and sweetness of soul. In March, 
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1849, he joined Garibaldi, preaching to the legion in churches 
or in the open, and adored by officers and soldiers. He was 
taken prisoner by the Austrians, and was shot by them, 
praying for the forgiveness of his enemies. Unknown hands 
strewed with flowers the grave where he was laid, and le- 
gends gathered around it before the moss had time to grow 
there. 

The brave Nino Bixio dashes into history a mere lad, 
when he seizes the bridle of King Carlo Alberto’s horse, 
and cries to him, “Sire, cross the Ticino, and we are all 
with you.” He had run away to sea at the age of thirteen. 
Later, he entered the marine and then the merchant service. 
Everywhere he was courageous, brilliant, and impatient of 
restraint. In 1849, he was Garibaldi’s orderly, and took 
part in several battles. When leisure permitted, he devised 
plans for restoring the ancient commerce of Genoa. He 
started a newspaper, to advocate the temporary military 
dictatorship of Piedmont, still entreating the crown to lead 
on. When Vittorio Emanuele declared war, Bixio again 
followed Garibaldi, and superintended the embarkation of 
the Mille from Genoa for Quarto and Marsala, whence 
they proceeded to the conquest of Calatafimi, Misilmeri, 
and Palermo. Bixio then embarked with his division for 
the capture of Reggio Calabria, distinguishing himself at 
the battle of Volturno, where he defended Maddaloni with 
his sole arm. In twelve hours after the attack of the Bour- 
bons upon Bixio’s position, Garibaldi could telegraph to 
Naples, “ Victory all along the line”; and the Two Sicilies 
were free. Nino Bixio had won the proud name of Secondo 
dei Mille, of which Garibaldi was first. As a deputy from 
his city of Genoa, General Bixio was greatly honored for 
his candor and his strong sense. In 1866, he was again in 
command of a superbly disciplined division, which found no 
opportunity to distinguish itself. In 1870, he was at the 
gates of Rome, having entered Civita Vecchia without firing 
a shot. Bixio’s military and political work was now done, 
and he returned to his old projects for reviving Genoese 
trade upon the high seas. He died in 1873, on board his 
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ship, the “ Maddaloni,” off the coast of Sumatra, whither 
he was commissioned to convey some Dutch troops. It is 
not certain that Genoa has possession of his ashes, but the 
true monument of Nino Bixio is Italy’s remembrance. 

The Cairoli, mother and sons, are sympathetic figures in 
the history of Italian liberty. The young men, Benedetto 
and Ernesto, were members of the Mazzinian society, Gio- 
vine Italia, working ardently in their city of Pavia and later 
in exile. With their younger brothers, Luigi and Enrico, 
they were in active service in the Alpine volunteer force. 
Even the little Giovanni, too young to shoulder a musket, 
was not too young to speak his mind or to be thrown into 
an Austrian prison. The heroic Adelaide had cause to 
grieve for her sons,— Ernesto fallen at Como, Luigi dead of 
fever bred in the marshes of Cosenza, Benedetto and Enrico 
wounded. Garibaldi, in his address to the women of Sicily, 
cited Adelaide Cairoli as an example to them. In 1866, 
Enrico Cairoli fell in a forlorn hope that was smuggling 
arms across the Roman line; and, in the same expedition, 
Giovanni received wounds which caused his lingering death 
at the age of twenty-five. Benedetto alone, of all the Cai- 
roli, lived to a ripe age, comforted by the affection of wife 
and friends. Of Adelaide Cairoli, the mother of these men, 
the great praise is that she was thoroughly a woman, with- 
out desire of public name, and calm in her confidence that 
her sacrifices would be rewarded by the renewal of Italy. 
She had taught her children to be patriots, and she bore 
with patience the consequences of her heroic teaching. 
What a thrill of joy would have been hers, could she have 
foreseen that her Benedetto would save King Umberto from 
the dagger of an assassin at Naples, receiving himself the 
blow intended for his sovereign! In the summer of 1889, 
he died tranquilly at the royal villa of Capodimonte, hon- 
ored as the worthy representative of a family of patriots 
who had known how to live and how to die for Italy. 


E. CAVAZZA. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI AND THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


Count Leo Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata brings him once more 
prominently before the public mind. It may not be amiss to 
inquire again what estimate we should form of the famous Rus- 
sian as a teacher of this generation. In the added light which 
this new volume sheds upon his philosophy of life, what place 
shall we assign him among the leaders of human thought? 
What shall we say of his right to be ranked among the seers and 
to become our guide towards that better human society which, 
having heen the dream of prophetic minds in the past, is to-day 
engaging so much serious thought and effort ? 

This new book, dealing in the popular form of narrative with 
the problem of the relation of the sexes, is marked by the same 
unconventional freedom of expression and the same vigor and 
individuality of thought which have made Tolstoi’s earlier works 
famous. Whatever estimate we may make of his value as a 
teacher, we must recognize the power of his mind. We may dis- 
sent from his opinions, we may question his conclusions, we may 
wholly reject his interpretation of life; but we may not question 
his dramatic power, or fail to discover in each production of his 
pen the expression of a large and noble personality. Whether 
we accept the teaching or reject it, we must honor the teacher 
for his sincerity and greatness of heart, his courage and freedom 
from conventionalism and cant. This singular honesty, setting 
itself to actualize its theories of self-denial, has made Tolstoi the 
heroic figure that he is, and has led certain well-intentioned 
people, who are far enough from making his example the rule of 
their own procedure, to pay him prophetic honors. We suspect 
that too many other admirers have sought, through laudation and 
hero-worship, to make atonement to their own souls for a lack of 
simplicity and sobriety in their lives. 

The idea that the soul is rightfully supreme over the body and 
the senses is by no means new. Plato, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, as well as Jesus, taught it; and our own Emerson 
has worked it out with all the splendor of his spiritual genius. 
But Tolstoi does not stop with this. He teaches not only that 
the soul is supreme, but that it must reject the body. He has 
wrought into a new texture the old monkish, ascetic idea of the 
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antithesis of body and soul. Much older than Christianity, this 
conception carries us back, could we but trace it, to the earliest 
spiritual aspirations of the race. It interprets literally the say- 
ing, “It is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal 
fire. If, therefore, thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast 
it from thee.” Asceticism is a natural protest of man’s higher 
nature against the tyranny of the lower, a protest which nowlicre 
voices itself with more power than in Paul’s dramatic delinea- 
tion in the seventh chapter of Romans. Tolstoi’s philosophy is 
simply the unbending application of this idea to every-day life, 
wrought out under the leadings of his own peculiar genius, and 
landing us, in the Kreutzer Sonata, upon a plane where the 
conditions of physical life fall short and the race must perish. 
Thus the struggle of life will end in the destruction of the fittest, 
—a new rendering of the central law of evolution. 

With difficulty does one educated in the world of modern 
ideas and the science of our age come at the intellectual stand- 
point of a man who seriously propounds such a philosophy of 
life. We should hesitate to treat the utterances of Posdnicheff 
as embodying the views of Tolstoi, did not the count’s other writ- 
ings base themselves on the same philosophy and lead towards 
this conclusion. Certainly, no writer who takes life seriously 
would deal with these matters in any but a sincere spirit. We 
cannot therefore think that the author of the Kreutzer Sonata has 
put into the mouth of the character whose words constitute the 
substance of the book, and stand without contradiction or rebuke, 
ideas with which he has no sympathy himself, and which are out 
of line with his own convictions. 

Like many other persons, Count Tolstoi sees the evils of society 
much more clearly than he sees the remedy. How many re- 
formers the world has seen who have attempted to throw away 
the past, with all its accumulation of habit, opinion, and social 
institutions, counting it all worthless, that they may introduce 
a new law and a new order! In the religious world, we have 
this idea frequently applied to individuals and to nations. In 
social reform, it is the too common method. But, permeated as 
modern thought is by the central conception of evolution, the 
time has passed when such notions are likely to bear sway to any 
considerable extent among thoughtful people. 

Human nature is not a thing which can be pulled to pieces, 
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and the half of it we may deem evil thrown away. Human nat- 
ure is a single nature, and all its essential faculties and powers 
“agree in one.” Wrong appertains to direction and proportion 
rather than to man’s essential nature. True life lies in the har- 
monious unfolding and satisfaction of all our powers,—not in 
suppressing some, while others are stimulated to a tropical devel- 
opment. True life is cireular, many-sided, with a wide corre- 
spondence. Our right adjustment to our fellows, important as it 
is, cannot be best reached by the neglect of right adjustment to 
many things seemingly of a lower order. A life devoted to 
luxury is misguided and unsatisfying, but so is the life which 
despises beauty and the higher range of comforts. “The great 
soul,” says Emerson, “does not ask to dine nicely and sleep 
warm”; yet there is no virtue in dining coarsely and sleeping 
uncomfortably when, without sacrifice of virtue, one could as 
well “dine nicely and sleep warm.” While it is a poor virtue 
that is the slave of luxuries and fine surroundings, it is also a 
poor virtue that does not know how to serve one’s self with them, 
or that perversely prefers mean things to fine things, with the 
notion that there is virtue in such a choice. A low kind of cour- 
age there may be, but no virtue. There is nothing admirable in 
dressing without taste and living in bare and unpleasing apart- 
ments; in fact, there is inexcusable vice in so doing. Odur sur- 
roundings certainly help to form our characters, as we help to 
form our surroundings. The love of the beautiful is one of the 
most refining and salutary elements of our nature. In the larger 
acceptance of the term, “the beautiful” includes all virtue; and 
the doctrine of the unity of man and the unity of nature leads us 
to believe that the neglect of outward beauty must result in the 
loss of beauty within. 

The doctrine of the renunciation of the world has always led to 
a distorted and emasculated virtue. The world is not to be re- 
nounced: it is to be righted. The human body should not be 
trampled on, but cared for, and made a fit temple of the indwell- 
ing divinity. There is no such irrepressible conflict between 
body and soul as the ascetics imagine. The divergence is not to 
be ended by exterminating the one or the other, but by rightly 
adjusting both. There is no such persistent conflict, again, be- 
tween self and “our neighbor” as many imagine. In the final 
solution, it will be seen that the good of the individual and the 
good of society as a whole are wrought out along the same lines, 
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complementing each other. There are situations in which the 
individual must sacrifice himself to the nation or the race. Such 
cases, however, are not the rule; and, in civilized society, they 
become fewer and fewer. We should understand clearly that 
the self-sacrifice ordinarily demanded by duty is not self-destruc- 
tion or the denial of any essential faculty or power of our nature, 
physical or mental, but the denial of an ignorant, perverse self- 
ishness, springing from want of intelligent altruism and sympa- 
thy. We must rate the great Russian comparatively low as a 
teacher of our age for the reason that he seems to be wholly 
dominated by the false philosophy of life we have been repre- 
hending. 

Drawing nearer to the special doctrine of the Kreutzer Sonata, 
we find in Posdnicheff a man who, by his own account, was from 
the first sensual, wanting in good sense, and singularly unsus- 
ceptible to the educational influences of experience. Embittered 
and conscience-smitten, he pours out his hatred of all that has 
conspired to wreck his happiness upon things evil in themselves 
and upon things which have been evil to him because of his 
stupid misuse and perversion of them. It may be said that his 
ideas are harmonized with his character for artistic ends. This 
is true; but, since these ideas are the burden of the book, stand 
without ‘protest, and are quite in keeping with the Tolstoian 
philosophy of life, they must be taken as the teaching of the 
author. 

This Posdnicheff will not believe in any love between man and 
woman other than a passing fancy, which is a mere animal pas- 
sion. If this were true, we might agree with him that the only 
proper relation between the sexes, considered from any point of 
view above the animal, is the Platonic. The race might as well 
perish. But there is a higher love; and the remedy for existing 
evils is not self-annihilation, but a truer humanity, with finer 
feelings, higher intelligence, and a purer heart. Carnal relations 
without the moral bond may be as vile as Posdnicheff believes 
them, but the attraction that depends in some measure upon 
charm of person and manner is not in itself the accursed thing 
which he imagines. Not a merely bestial element, it ranges 
upward, complementing our love of the beautiful in all its other 
forms, and especially our love of mental and moral excellence. 
To marry a woman who is in every way uncongenial, falling a 
victim to “curled hair and a well-fitting jersey,” is simply playing 
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the fool. Without doubt, many others besides Posdnicheff have 
been guilty of such folly; but, in such a case, only a hopeless 
brute could live with a wife, sharing with her all the dear asso- 
ciations of home life and parentage, without developing an at- 
tachment which would become a “moral bond.” Posdnicheff 
charges nothing against his wife. He did not love her. She 
did not love him. If he had not been so much a beast, she 
would have learned to love him; for it is the law of woman’s 
nature to give her heart with herself,—certainly, this is true 
when the father of her children is concerned, 

The simple fact of this whole matter is that for a true union 
of man and woman there must be physical, mental, and moral 
attraction, re-enforced with that spirit of helpfulness which is 
the crowning grace of all love. The true union of man and 
woman is thus complete; and in this full circle of love there is 
no element base, ignoble, or unessential. The definition of con- 
jugal love which Posdnicheff controverts is by no means perfect. 
“The preference of one man or one woman to the exclusion of 
all others” is not the main or even the essential element of con- 
jugal affection. Let it rather be defined as the delight and sat- 
isfaction which each finds in the other in the relation of mar- 
riage faithfully and loyally maintained,— the knitting together of 
two who seek to find, each in the other, the completion of their 
being, and to be, each to the other, the completion of that being. 
There are evils enough which grow, directly or indirectly, out of 
the mal-adjustment of the sexes; but a soured and brutal Posdni- 
* cheff is not the man to right them: he is not by any means 
one whom good taste would set to discourse to the public upon 
them. Nevertheless, as in other works of Count Tolstoi, the 
evils of society, especially of European and Russian society, are 
here vividly set before us and in all their hatefulness. The 
world will not find in his life and writings a broad and sound 
interpretation of life, but measureless suggestion for reflection 
and self-correction. We cannot fail to regret that, with this 
powerful delineation of the evil, we do not find a broad, intelli- 
gent, and constructive conception of life, an idea less negative 
and more affirmative, moving steadily on the line of the-world’s 
real life and wholesome development. 

F. O. Eaezston. 
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CONGREGATIONAL AND EPISCOPALIAN, 


Our correspondent who writes of Church Extension on a fol- 
lowing page would take more steps towards an Episcopalian ritual 
than the genius of Congregationalism seems to us to warrant. It 
is true that many Unitarian Congregational churches have, of 
late years, adopted simple liturgical features in public worship 
to their profit. So long as these changes serve to bring the 
whole congregation (the minister is one of them) to worship to- 
gether, in song, in reading, and in prayer, they are in the true 
line of evolution of the Congregational principle. That the 
minister of our church, who is a prophet, not a priest, should be 
at liberty to read noble prayers, sanctified by centuries of use, 
when the Spirit does not move his own mind, is surely well. 
But it is not well to decry free prayer, as some would do, to 
imitate, consciously, the details of Episcopalian worship, and 
to fall into the priestly dialect and tone. It is not well for the 
Unitarian to try to develop religion on two quite different lines 
at the same time. The result would probably be that the Con- 
gregationalists, on one side, and the Episcopalian Church, on the 
other, would draw off consistent worshippers and believers, 
leaving to the Unitarian Church a doubtful office. The English 
Unitarian organization to which our correspondent alludes is 
a single extreme example of ritualism, and its success or failure 
is still to be seen. For our own part, when we would look upon 
picturesque worship, we go to the Church of the Advent in this 
city, and are not disposed to deny the helpfulness of such wor- 
ship to many minds. But such minds have not made the strength 
of the Unitarian Church so far; and it remains to be proved that 
the “Holy Table” with an embroidered cloth, and the reredos 
with the cross against it, are natural or desirable developments 
of the religion which Channing and Parker and Emerson taught. 
The prophets of the soul have never concerned themselves 
greatly about ecclesiastical furniture. To place emphasis upon 
this is to forsake the main line of spiritual Christianity. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Unitarian anniversary meetings, East and West, American 
and English, have come and gone again. As compared with 
former seasons, these gatherings have not been strikingly brill- 
iant, nor have they revealed any new forces likely to disturb the 
even and consistent development of the denomination’s thought 
and life. Our Unitarian movement is undoubtedly in a very 
practical stage of organization now, of the truth upon which the 
body as a whole has virtually united in the freedom of the Spirit. 
The teaching of Mr. Gannett’s sermon before the Western Con- 
ference on the Higher Unitarianism has been familiar doctrine 
in the East for years. Dr. Hale’s address on the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, which touched the high-water mark of Anniversary 
Week, and Rev. J. C. Street’s earnest sermon before the British 
and Foreign Association carry this teaching on to the practical 
test of our right to existence as a religious body. “We have 
got to show whether we can bring in the kingdom of God 
better than other people. Every church will say that it seeks 
this in a fashion; but it is the one and only thing that we can 
say that we exist for, we have nothing else before us.” These 
words of Dr. Hale cannot sink too deeply into our hearts and 
minds. Any “policy,” Eastern or Western, which divides good 
men instead of uniting them, shows some essential wrongness 
or unfitness to the time. Absorption in the details of church 
architecture or Sunday services evinces blindness to the great 
movements of thought and philanthropy. Unitarians have not 
been wont to lag behind other men of religion in dealing with 
the real questions of the day. To one who surveys the field of 
civilization in this year of grace with a discerning eye, it can 
hardly appear to be the indispensable thing that we have a for- 
mula of fellowship technically correct, a statement of belief elab- 
orately defined, or a service beautifully worded and ceremonially 
exact. These are minor matters in the true Church of the Holy 
Spirit. That Holy Spirit is the spirit that would know the 
truth and do righteousness beautifully and lovingly, very sure 
that the spirit is the main matter. It is more important that the 
Unitarian Church lead in a true understanding and right adjust- 
ment of any one of a dozen great social questions of the time 
than that it thresh and rethresh Western issues. The Tuesday 
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morning discussion in Tremont Temple, wherein both parties 
displayed an admirable spirit, has doubtless helped to clear the 
air. But solvitur ambulando is a better remedy, as Rev. Mr. 
Savage well intimated. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CREED. 


The great meeting of the Presbyterian Church at Saratoga 
resulted in a victory for the friends of revision. The appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the details means that the 
reformation is not going backward. When we consider for how 
short a time the revision movement has been going on, and how 
destitute of great leaders it has been, its success is especially 
gratifying. Another year of thought and discussion will probably 
result in a revision more logical and searching than one made 
now would be. One by one the great denominations are coming 
up to the true standing-ground of the righteousness, truth, and 
love which a pure Christianity has always meant in actual life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAUL AND DAVID. 
To the Editor of the Unitarian Review: 


In the Review for May, the Rev. John Tunis takes me to task for. say- 
ing that “the Unitarian doctrine of human nature, which insists upon 
its dignity and grandeur, is to Paul’s Epistles in a relation of antagonism 
pure and simple.” That “such a conclusion would sharply repel the 
average orthodox reader” I have little doubt. In the sermon from 
which my words are quoted, I was not engaged in “ making easier in 
any way the passage to liberal Christianity” of the said reader. I was 
summoning my Unitarian brethren to a more absolute sincerity. But 
Mr. Tunis says that my conclusion is “ not at all representative of Unita- 
rian belief.” He may be right. It is, however, the conclusion of the 
Rev. E. H. Hall (Unitarian Review, December, 1887), who stands high 
among our scholars; and it would appear to be the conclusion of Dr. 
Martineau, who is, on the whole, perhaps, about as representative a 
Unitarian as could be found. It so happened that I laid down Dr. 
Martineau’s new volume, The Seat of Authority in Religion, to take up 
the Review; and, returning to it, I came almost immediately on his 
account of Paul’s doctrine of human nature. It is as follows: — 

“ Whether aware of his wretched fate or not, man is subjected to sin 
by the very constitution of his nature. If simply disposed of by his 
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uppermost impulses, he cheerfully goes into all that is unrighteous. If 
he ‘assent to the rule of right that it is good,’ and ‘even delight in the 
will of God after the inward man,’ still, alas! it makes no difference; 
for this is only vision, not power. ‘He finds another law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind and bringing him into captivity,’ so 
that he cannot cease from sin, and is tied to ‘a body of death.’ Nor is 
it merely the appetites of sense that drag him down to what he secretly 
despises. They not only tyrannize over what he does, but mingle a venom 
with what he thinks, and give rise to the whole brood of selfish greeds 
and hates,— strife, envy, jealousy, suspiciousness, revenge. So that from 
the hot-bed of cépé the taint universally spreads and covers the whole 
surface of life with a rank growth of poison-plants. Before a being 
thus constituted, the Divine Will itself is exhibited in vain.” (p. 385.) 

And again : — 

“The Pauline gospel universalized sin, and made it dreadful by link- 
ing it with death, but, attaching it as an irresistible attribute to all flesh, 
so as to be inborn in all the children of Adam, reduced it to a constitu- 
tional necessity, to be deplored with the sigh of the slave rather than 
the tears of the penitent, and, regarding it as equally present with 
its entail of moral penalty, whether the act is of blind instinct or of 
conscious wrong, expelled it from the moral province altogether, and 
planted it among the sequences of objective phenomena.” 

Of course Mr. Tunis may be prepared to set aside Dr. Martineau’s 
exegesis as rash and untenable; but, if this fruit of old age is sound and 
ripe, I do not see how any one can think my phrase, which Mr. Tunis 
quotes, too strong. Such plain speaking may not attract the orthodox. 
That is of less importance than to state the simple truth. 

In the same article, Mr. Tunis brings an accusation of irreverence 
against radical Unitarianism in its treatment of the Bible and the promi- 
nent personalities that it presents. I had myself imagined that our radi- 
cal Unitarians had brought to the study of the Bible a more lively sym- 
pathy than their conservative brethren. It has not been because of 
anything destructive that they have been drawn to such interpretations 
as those of Kuenen and Reuss and Wellhausen. It has been because 
these are grandly constructive, substituting an organic unity for a 
mechanical agglomeration. I do not believe it is true that there is “a 
marked decrease of interest ... in the Psalms, whose sentences are 
woven into our language, and in the prophets, whose inspiration has 
again and again turned the edge of the sword in the battle for liberty.” 
The conception of prophecy has undergone a radical change, but from 
prediction to the demand for righteousness as the true service of Je 
hovah is only an ascent. To discriminate the Psalms and to prefer 
their aspirations to their maledictions is not to make less of them. To 
dissociate them from David’s personality is to do them no irreverence. 
Would Whittier’s poems be less honored as anonymous than as the work 
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of Andrew Jackson or of Aaron Burr, with whom they are less incongru- 
ous than the Psalms often are with David? I fail to see the “ moral gran- 
deur” of his figure by which Mr. Tunis is entranced, or to be convinced 
that “in character he was above the greatest” of the leaders whose 
names Mr. Tunis jumbles together. However “mightily”? orthodox 
believers may “resent any least disrespect offered” to King David, I 
hold that we shall best serve the cause of reverence by frankly acknowl- 
edging that he was a man without morals and without religion, “an 
unscrupulous bandit,” both treacherous and lecherous, of exceptional 
cruelty in a cruel time, a master of “the doubtful art of profiting by 
every crime while not committing any.”” Where Mr. Tunis names him 
with Charlemagne and Alfred and Washington, I would name him with 
Herod the Great and Nero and Alexander VI. and Louis XI. and 
Henry VIII.,—Jless able than some of these, but more vicious. Our 
best use of such a character, it seems to me, is to show how thinly his 
superficial success disguises his essential baseness. 

Is it not Mr. Tunis who is in “the house of bondage,” — bondage 
to traditional notions, to artificial admirations, to names that do not 
connote realities? I think so; and I think he shows a painful lack of 
intellectual seriousness when he talks of the Bible as “the direct mes- 
sage of a personal God.” I simply cannot understand how any one who 
has had his opportunities for study can be so perverse in his construc- 
tion of the facts or so careless in his use of terms. 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 
To the Editor of the Unitarian Review : 


In the discussion of Christian unity by members of the Episcopal 
Church, the Unitarian denomination is often referred to in a sympa- 
thetic and friendly manner, which does not seem to be entirely unrecip- 
rocated. As a member of that denomination, I venture to speak for 
those more conservative Unitarians who do not care to break with all 
the wholesome traditions of the past and to follow extremists in the 
direction of simple ethical culture. 

So far as outward observances go, the last half-century has seen many 
things which pertain to the Episcopal Church adopted by those not of 
its communion. The greater festivals are very generally observed, and 
each return of the Lenten season shows a larger number of appropriate 
services for a season of special spiritual devotion. In this growing 
use of the Christian Year outside the Episcopal Church, the Unitarian 
denomination takes the lead. There is no need to dwell upon the num- 
ber of Unitarian congregations which use a liturgical form of service. 
Two, at least, in Boston use a form which is practically a slight revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer; and in many others the liturgical 
element is more or less pronounced. 
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Naturally, the Puritan dislike of ritual is still dominant in this coun- 
try; but, in England, where the traditions of the Established Church 
have a certain pervasive influence, there is less objection in Unitarian 
circles to what is popularly known as ritualism. One must so judge by 
the following extract from the Quarterly Journal of the Guild of the 
Good Shepherd, an English Unitarian publication: “The Holy Table 
should be placed against the wall of the chancel or apex of the Church. 
It should be covered with a cloth, as richly embroidered with suitable 
designs as possible. Behind the Table should be a reredos of carved 
stone or wood or a piece of embroidery. Against this, in the middle of 
a narrow shelf, should stand a Cross.” Matching this English senti- 
ment, the suggestive article by Rev. John Tunis, entitled “A Door of 
Utterance,” in the Unitarian Review for October, 1889, makes a strong 
plea for that proper use of dignified and beautiful symbolism which 
shall help the congregation to lift up their hearts in the worship of the 
Almighty. Why, indeed, should Unitarians fear to use the cross in 
their worship? Do not we claim to be Christians, and is not the cross 
the common emblem of Christian salvation? Why should we hesitate 
to bow at the name of Jesus? Have we not explicit Scriptural warrant 
for so doing? And, whatever we may consider the nature of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, we do, I think, believe them to be of divine institu- 
tion. If we hold this to be the case, why is it unthinkable that they 
should be — not exclusively, but yet truly — channels for the communi- 
cation of divine grace? 

There is one fundamental point, at least, on which Episcopalians and 
Unitarians can agree,— that the Christian Church is. not a mere cloister 
in which saints may hide themselves in a selfish seclusion from the 
world which needs their aid, but that it is a great temple, “a house 
of prayer for all nations,” whose gates stand open night and day, and 
whose courts are for the refuge of sinners as well as the refreshment of 
saints. Surely, the Puritan conception of a church which shall contain 
none except saints is founded on the law rather than the gospel, and 
has its logical outcome in that cold and self-righteous Pharisaism 
which Christ denounced, and which is contrary to his own declarations : 
“ They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 
“Tcame not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” 

It is no part of my purpose to ignore the great differences which 
exist between Episcopalianism and Unitarianism. The doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession underlies the whole claim of Episcopacy. So far 
as the historic succession is concerned, it must be admitted that the 
clergy of the Episcopal Church are in it and that the Unitarian clergy 
are not. The controversy is not as to the historic fact, but as to the 
conclusions which are drawn from the admitted premises; and yet even 
here there may be a common ground on which both parties may meet 
in the interest of Christian unity. By whom do Unitarians consider 
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that their ministers were called to their ministry? Clearly, by none 
other than the Almighty. Does not the implied teaching of the Episco- 
pal Church give the same answer? Assuredly, unless the words “ Holy 
Ghost” and “Lord Jesus Christ” are used in a different sense in the 
Ordinal from that which belongs to them anywhere else in the services 
of the Episcopal Church. But Unitarians object to the assumption 
which the words “receive the Holy Ghost” seem to imply. Is there 
not, however, an alternative form, equally binding, in which this phrase 
is omitted? It is true that both forms end with what is popularly 
regarded as the Trinitarian formula; but that formula is used by Uni- 
tarian ministers in administering baptism. The word “Spirit” may 
be substituted for “Ghost,” but the most persistent hair-splitter would 
scarcely claim that the two words were not synonymous. If both 
parties are agreed that the calling is from the Almighty, why may not 
the Episcopal Church be content with emphasizing the historic fact of 
the succession, leaving the candidates for holy orders free to hold their 
own opinions as to whether Episcopal ordination confers or does not 
confer any especial grace; and, in that case, why may not the Unitarian 
clergy consent to receive such ordination in the interest of decency, 
order, and Christian unity? The writer is glad to know that this exten- 
sion of the Episcopal office has not been thought wholly impracticable 
by one clergyman at least, of the Episcopal Church. 

It is when we pass from the form of church government to more 
strictly doctrinal matters that the greatest difference between the two 
parties appears. We find Episcopalians and all those denominations 
popularly called “Orthodox” practically at one as to the chief points 
of doctrine, and the Universalist and Unitarian denominations united 
in direct opposition to those conclusions. The Episcopal Church, how- 
ever, admits its lay members —though not its clergy — on the basis 
of the Apostles’ Creed, which antedates the Council of Nicwa and the 
whole Trinitarian controversy. Unitarians may regret that the latest 
council of the Episcopal Church should have given additional promi- 
nence to the creed commonly known as the. Nicene; but they are con- 
tent to watch for a while the steady movement in that Church 


“ Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


remembering, also, those Churchmen who, in the earlier days of this 
country, omitted both the Athanasian and the (so called) Nicene Creeds 
from the Prayer Book, not in the spirit of schism, but in the desire for 
Christian unity. Although they were obliged to readmit one of those 
creeds in order to obtain Episcopal ordination, the one which Unitarians 
consider the more objectionable was dropped finally, and, we may hope, 
forever. The Thirty-nine—or, rather, the Thirty - eight — Articles 
remain; but it is not easy to see why the Episcopal Church should 
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insist upon their retention, seeing that they are not the outcome of any 
General Council, but were framed by Henry VIII. to suit his own 
policy, so that their conception was rather political than theological. 

What answer shall be given to those persons who ask in good faith: 
“What is the use of Christian unity? All Christian congregations are 
equal before the law, and public opinion is friendly to all of them. 
What is the need of a closer union?” It will not do to give the 
Churchman’s answer, that to be apart from the Church is to be guilty 
of the sin of schism. The tendency of Puritan tradition is to make 
schism a virtue rather than a fault. Apart from this, however, there 
are two arguments which may be urged on behalf of Christian unity,— 
its desirableness, on the ground of economy both in money and labor, 
and its necessity, on account of the stand which has been taken by the 
Church of Rome, 

I. On the score of economy. I know a city of some twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, in which one of the smaller Protestant denominations 
is struggling to support four churches. One would accommodate all the 
members of that denomination in the city, who might then, possibly, be 
able to pay the pastor a fair salary. What is the present arrangement 
but a waste of money and effort? But as long as there is no one who, 
by virtue of his official position, can take any steps to remedy this 
absurd state of things, the waste in money and labor will probably go 
on indefinitely. Then there is the great work of foreign missions, which 
has proved the most real bond of union between the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational churches. It might seem that all the Trinitarian denom- 
inations, at least, could unite in this work, making its administration 
at once efficient and economical. Surely, it is the great foundation- 
principles of Christianity which heathen nations need, not the subtle 
distinctions of scholastic theology! But what are the facts of the case ? 
The Congregational churches find themselves at odds with one another ; 
and the American Board, which was created to be their agent, has 
assumed a dictatorship, and refuses to send men of unquestioned Chris- 
tianity into the field because it will not admit a purely hypothetical 
difference of belief on a point of doctrine which many of the most care- 
ful students of theology feel to be involved in doubt. Would not a 
union of denominations under such a supervision as is exercised by the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church put an end to this waste of opportunity 
as well as to the extraordinary expense which is incurred when a single 
congregation is forced to equip and support its own missionary? Might 
not the American Board be thus relegated to its proper — and useful — 
place ? 

II. The position which the Church of Rome has taken renders the 
need of union all the more urgent. It is true that with all her corrup- 
tions she is still a part of the Universal Church; but it is idle to hope 
for union with her so long as she permits one of her religious orders — 
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and that one by no means the most ancient—to dictate her doctrine 
and elect her bishops. She must purge herself thoroughly from the 
curse of Jesuitism before those Christians outside her communion may 
dare to have fellowship with her. Moreover, the Papal principle is 
opposed to the Episcopal. The history of the rise of the first is the 
history of the degradation of the second. The policy of Rome is an 
open secret: the indirectness of her methods and the diplomacy of her 
language cannot conceal her definite aim. Deprived of temporal power 
in her native land, she looks across the Atlantic to America, where the 
thoroughly equipped, consummately well-directed, and tireless members 
of the Jesuit order are laying the deep and broad foundations for a 
spiritual despotism. 

In the matter of education, Rome has shown her hand most openly by 
the establishment of parochial schools; but the very general protest 
which has been excited by her action in this matter ought not to draw 
away our attention from her other methods, more dangerous because 
indirect, through which she seeks to shape our American system of 
education to suit her own ends. Her influence is felt in the election 
of teachers, in the choice of text-books, and, in the smaller towns, in the 
refusal — under various pretexts— to appropriate money for the proper 
maintenance of common schools. If she is permitted to mould the 
public system of education to suit her own views, we must be prepared 
to see a generation trained up in this country under a system inimical 
to freedom of speech, of thought, and of conscience,— in a word, in flat 
opposition to the spirit of American institutions. 

How is it that Rome has been able to gain such an influence in a 
nation whose traditions are utterly at war with hers? What is the 
secret of her strength and our weakness? It is the secret to which an 
army owes its success when it fights a mob. The army has a definite 
plan of campaign. It is organized so that it becomes a flexible, mobile 
instrument whose whole force can be made to tell at any one point. 
The mob is without organization, but is swayed to and fro by any 
circumstance which promises a temporary success, apt to break up into 
sections and to occupy itself with a succession of side issues. The army 
is unity and concentration: the mob is division and dissipation. Is it 
not time for us to learn of the enemy? If the divided state of the 
Christian Church is not felt to be a sad commentary upon the prayer 
of the Master, “ that they all may be one,” will not at least the success- 
ful policy of Rome teach those outside her communion the necessity of 
organization and unity as a defence against that Papal power which, in 
the words that Burke applied to Warren Hastings, stands impeached as 
“ the common enemy and oppressor of all”? 

ARTHUR CHUBBUCK. 
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